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CORNISH SILK 
CO., LIMITED 


GOWNS AND 
SPORTSWEAR 


SAINT IVES 


THE 
MILL HOUSE 


VICTORIA PLACE 
PENZANCE 


HANDPRINTED 
LINEN 
TABLE MATS 


TO ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


BLOCKPRINTED 
FABRICS 


Phone: Penzance 2659 


FAUNA 
STUDIO 


Wood Sculpture and 
Figure Carving by 


FAUST LANG and 
WHARTON LANG 


THE WHARF 
SAINT IVES 


H. J. TURNER 


RADIO SERVICE ENGINEER 


AGENT FOR 


ECKO, G.E.C., PHILCO, 
MARCONI, KOLSTER- 
BRANDES, PYE, ULTRA 
and PHILIPS RADIOS 


Electrolux Cleaner 
Thor Automatic Washer, 
Carlis Ware 
Brass and Copper Presents 


4 FORE STREET 
SAINT IVES 
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ROBIN & DICON 
NANCE 


CRAFTSMAN 


WOODWORKERS 


SAINT IVES 


BEA to (the \s\ 


in only 20 minutes from St. Just 
Airport to St. Mary’s in the 
Scilly Isles. Several services 
daily in Summer, weekday 


. Services in Winter; only £2.4.0 


return. BEA services also take 
you with speed and comfort to 
all the main cities of the British 
Isles and the Continent. 

Book your seat now at the Airport, 
St. Just. Telephone: St. Just 79, 
or at BEA, Dorland Hall, 
14/20 Regent Street, S.W.1I. 
Telephone: GERrard 9833. 


a BEA takes you there and brings you back 
E AN AIRWAYS 


LATIN PRESS 


GUIDO MORRIS PRINTER 


Individual Notepaper, En- 
velopes, and Other Stationery 
on a Unique Range of 
Specially Selected Hand-made 


THE PRESS MAY BE VISITED 


SAINT IVES 


THE 


Papers 


BY APPOINTMENT 
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CHAPPELL HOUSE 
Hotel and Restaurant 


CHAPEL STREET 
PENZANCE 


Chappell House is a de- 
lightful small Georgian 
Hotel situated close to 
sea, landing pier and 
bathing pool. Very con- 
venient for Isles of Scilly 
steamer, shops, railway 
station and buses. Ex- 
cellent cuisine, hot and 
cold water throughout, 
sea views from all bed- 
rooms, Own garages. 


Restaurant Open Daily till 11 p.m. 
for All Meals 


TELEPHONE—PENZANCE 3644 


THE 
GAY VIKING 


The Restaurant 
for Good Food 


Opposite 
The Penwith Society Gallery 


PHONE 405 


FORE STREET 
SAINT IVES 


SAINT IVES 
SCHOOL 
OF PAINTING 


LEONARD J. FULLER 
R.O.1., R.C.A. 


Lifework, Landscape 
and 
all General Subjects 


Apply to 
THE PRINCIPAL 
11 PORTHMEOR STUDIOS 
SAINT IVES 


THE 
WESTERN 
HOTEL 


Phone SAINT IVES 77 


30 BEDROOMS WITH H. & C. WATER 
LUNCHEONS AND DINNERS 
PUBLIC AND LOUNGE BARS 

SNACKS 


OPEN TO NON-RESIDENTS 


‘ST. AUSTELL BEERS 
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DRY CLEANERS 
LAUNDERERS 


Penzance and District 


Steam Laundry Ltd. 


OUR SERVICE 
AT 
YOUR SERVICE 


Telephone 2392-2393 


ST. IVES 
CORNWALL 


FOR ALL THE BEST PHOTOGRAPHS 


PICTORIAL COMMERCIAL PORTRAIT 
WEDDING SPECIALISED PROCESSING 


DEVELOPING AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PRINTING ACCESSORIES 
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MINIATURES ON IVORY 


Visitors to Cornwall should 
see the miniature paintings 


on ivory by 


E. NoRMAN MENHINICK 


at 


THE LITTLE SHOP 
FORE STREET 
MEVAGISSEY 


FOR WATER COLOURS 


GENUINE LOCAL 
HANDICRAFTS in 
Wood, Brass, Copper, Pew- 
ter, Leather, Weaving, 


Knitting and Pottery 


LIBRARY 


THE LITTLE SHOP 
STREET 
MEVAGISSEY 


WARREN’S 
TOURS 
Phone - 139 


COACH 
TOURS 

and 

FIRST CLASS 


TAXI 
SERVICE 


SAINT IVES 


STANLEY THOMAS 


MEMBER OF THE 
MAGIC CIRCLE 


ILLUSIONS AND 
MENTAL MYSTERIES 


VICARAGE FLAT 
MARAZION 


Phone: Marazion 269 
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VisIT 
LYONESSE STUDIOS 


The Centre of Interest 
IN THE SCILLY ISLES 


You'll Be Interested . . . 


to know that James Gibson’s Amateur 
Photographic Service is handled on the 
premises by skilied professional photo- 
graphers... 
You'll Be Interested . . . 


in the wonderful James Gibson show of 
world exhibits of prize-winning photo- 
graphs of Sea Birds, Sea Studies, Flowers, 
etc., local views, water colours, etc. . . 
You’ll Be Interested . . . 

in the grand selection of Souvenirs, 
Gifts, Ordnance Maps, etc. 


YES ! You'll Be Very Interested 
in a visit to 
JAMES GIBSON, 


LYONESSE STUDIOS 
(near the Church) 


CHURCH STREET, ST. MARY’S 
(Scillonia 145), SCILLY ISLES 


J. A. D. BRIDGER 
(Prop. : George Linfoot) 


112 A & B MARKET JEW ST. 
PENZANCE 


The largest stock in 
CORNWALL 


of BOOKS 
(New and Second-Hand) 


and PRINTS 
(Old and Modern) 


CORNISH ITEMS 
MY SPECIALITY 


Phone: Penzance 2180 


ST. IVES SOCIETY 
OF ARTISTS 


EXHIBITION 
of PAINTINGS 


NEW GALLERY 
PORTHMEOR SQUARE 


HH 


Open daily 


Morning and Afternoon 


THE 
LONDON CORNISH 


ASSOCIATION 
(Founded 1898) 


To which all Cornish Asso- 
ciations of Great Britain and 
Overseas are affiliated 


Membership is open to Cor- 
nish men and Cornish wo- 
men by birth or descent, their 
wives, husbands and children 


Details and Membership Forms 
can be obtained from 


The General Secretary (C.R.) 
48 Burnham Way, London 
W.13 
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LANHAM’S 


G. J. COCK? F.A.L.P.A. 
M. J. Cock, F.A.L.P.A. 


AUCTIONEERS 
VALUERS 


HOUSE AGENTS 


Phone Saint Ives 12 and 102 


HIGH STREET 
SAINT IVES 


LANHAM’S 


Artists’ 
Colourmen 


Frame-Makers 


ART GALLERY 


EXHIBITION 
of 
LOCAL 
PAINTINGS 


Phone 2175 
JOHN PEAK 


ARTISTIC PICTURE 
FRAMER 


House Decorating 
in all 


Departments 


ESTIMATES FREE 


CAUSEWAY HEAD 
PENZANCE 


A New 
“POLDARK” 


novel by 


WINSTON 
CRAHAM 


JEREMY POLDARK 


10/6 net 


sequel to 


ROSS POLDARK 


and DEMELZA 


WARD LOCK 
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COMMENTARY 


NE of Cornwall’s greatest charms—and strengths—is the way in which 


customs and playtime remain interwoven with work and daily life. ? 4 : 


In too many parts of Britain, notably in the great cities, work and 
play have become totally divorced, so that work is looked on as some 
separate, irritating burden, measured in hours, while play is looked on as a 
quite unconnected period of escape. It is difficult not to sympathise with 
such an attitude if it belongs to.a London factory worker travelling by 
train and tube across the city to a factory, there to sit for eight hours or 
so knocking pins into holes, or guiding the interminable journey of a con- 
He or she must be only too glad to flee back to some totally 
different surrounding, there to plunge into the local activities of a club or 
dance hall or sports organisation. Perhaps similar cases occur in Cornwall, : 
but in general it is safe to say that working life and leisure life are far 
more related to one another. There is a much gréater sense of intimacy: 
people work together in much smaller groups. Then again, in a great 
many cases—agriculture and fishing, for example—work cannot be measured 
in a stereotyped ration of hours, but is a part of the natural flow of life. 
(It is ironical to realise that for thousands of city dwellers, such occupa- 
tions as farming and fishing are looked on as ideal ways of spending a 


During 1950 there have been many encouraging examples in Cornwall 
of an increasing interest in this trend of work, play and customs combined. 
Despite the inconsiderate weather—and surely this has been one of the 
worst weather-years on record—all the traditional Cornish events and festi- | = 
vals have been observed. The Helston Flora Dance, has, of course, become . 


something of a national ceremony. Just as important to the life of the et 
county are all the smaller events of a similar nature, many with roots and . 
traditions going back into the dim past. Maypole dancing at Lanreath, 

the Hobby Horse at Padstow, Midsummer Eve bonfires on a ring of hill- 

tops round Cornwall, the ancient Summercourt Fair, regattas and carnivals 

at St. Ives, Penzance, Mousehole, Falmouth, Redruth, Camborne, Truro, 

Looe, Mevagissey, and numerous other ports and centres—all represent 
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customs and events that are an integral part of community life. So, too, 
are a number of other events, such as agricultural shows, handiwork dis- 
plays, art and craft shows, trades exhibitions and shopping weeks. The 
latter two types of events represent a fairly new development in Cornwall, 
and one that has obviously come to stay, judging by the success of the 
recent Penzance Trades Exhibition, and Redruth’s third post-war Shopping 
Week. It is at these affairs, where local tradesmen exhibit the cream of 
their workmanship for the benefit of the people among whom they live, 
that a healthy fusion of work and entertainment is to be found. Instead 
of sitting for several hours watching the remote performances of Hollywood 
film stars on a screen, local people take a walk around an exhibition hall, 
or some specially decorated shops, and really find out what is going on 
among the trades and industrial sections of their town or community. 

Much the same can be said of other types of exhibitions (agriculture, 
arts, crafts, etc.). By organising such exhibitions, by making work for 
them, and by attending them, the people of Cornwall are all the time 
maintaining and strengthening their own unity. Whether it is a floral 
dance or an industrial display, a Cornish religious drama or a busy shop- 
ping week—it all makes up the pattern that is Cornwall, and nowhere else. 
As Mr. Nigel Nicholson, prospective Conservative Candidate for Falmouth 
and Camborne, said at the opening of the Redruth Shopping Week, Corn- 
wall generally possesses an individuality which is all its own, in spite of 
interchanges. Nobody who visited Redruth could possibly maintain he or 
she was anywhere else but in a town of Cornwall. “This is your heritage. 
This is what you must cling to. This is what Cornwall means.” 


It is not so much a case of Cornwall for the Cornish, but Cornwall as 
Cornwall. Almost alone among the English counties, Cornwall has managed, 
largely because if its remoteness, no doubt, to remain comparatively free 
from centralised influences. Whatever the impact of Whitehall, Hollywood 
films, London newspapers and a host of other no doubt well-meaning but 
essentially standardised influences, they cannot really alter the structure and 
nature of Cornwall. It remains essentially an agricultural land, a fisher- 
man’s coast, a holidaymakers’ paradise. It can never be another Black 
Country, a Tyneside, a South Wales depressed area—nor an Essex Suburb, 
a genteel Thameside valley or a collection of pretty London parks. All 
those have their place in the scheme of things. So does Cornwall. Rightly 
or wrongly there is a tendency to think of Cornwall as somewhere out of 
the ordinary. In a list of English counties, somehow it stands apart. To 
some extent, so does Devonshire—though not quite with the same aura of 
separateness. Devonshire is essentially England. Cornwall is essentially 
Cornwall. 
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For these and many other good reasons, it is to be hoped that those 
responsible for governing and developing Cornwall’s affairs will always 
make their plans against the background of the great Cornish traditions. 
If factories are to be built and introduced, let them be built in the Cornish 
manner, and with Cornish materials—and if possible let their manufactures 
be of a nature that fits in with Cornish life. If new buildings and shops 
must be built along the old-world fronts of some of the little ports, then 
for the sake of posterity do not let them be created out of chromium 
plating and artificial Tudor bric-a-brac. If help and encouragement is to 
be given to local industries, then let a beginning be made in maintaining 
and reviving Cornwall’s many valuable craft industries (so ably and exci- 
tingly illustrated at the recent annual exhibition of “ The Rural Industries 
of Cornwall,” shown by the Cornwall Rural Industries Committee, under 
the auspices of the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, at Falmouth). 

And above all, let the people of Cornwall make a special effort to in- 
terest themselves and to participate in the local life of their community. 
Join a club. Attend lectures. Learn a craft. Visit exhibitions. Use 
library services. Support carnivals and regattas. Visit local factories. 
Learn something about the history of our County. Take an interest not 
only in the affairs of county councils and town councils, but of the smaller 
urban councils—and notably of your own parish council. A scheme is 


now in effect to revive interest in the work of Parish Councils, and a group 
of councils in the Truro Rural District are planning an area committee 
where “they could meet regularly, discuss problems among themselves, and 
get outside speakers to address them on current legislation and the effect 
it would have on their work.” The parish council has been described as 
“the parliament of the parish,” and it is as good a beginning place as any 
for cultivating a true civic consciousness—in Cornwall or anywhere else. 


Among the many emphatically Cornish ceremonies of the year, none 
can have attained quite the dignity and drama of the 23rd annual Cornish 
Gorsedd, held in the stone circle of Boscawen Un, St. Buryan, which was 
also the centre for the first Gorsedd. There was a larger attendance than 
usual, owing to the presence of members of this year’s Celtic Congress, held 
at Truro—as a consequence of which the Gorsedd was honoured by the 
presence of Archdruid Cynan of Wales and ex-Archdruid Crwys, who was 
at the first Gorsedd in 1928. Good weather favoured the occasion, and 
there was an impressive procession of bards and initiates to the summit 
of the hill, bearing the Gorsedd banner and carrying the Sword of Arthur. 
Among the bards of 1950 were two contributors to the Cornish Review, 
Claude Berry, editor of the West Briton and author of the County Series 
Cornwall; and J. H. Martin, author (as John Penwith) of the Cornish 
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Library book, Leaves from a Cornish Notebook. Two Americans were 
also among the bards, both of them receiving the awards for their study 
and knowledge of the Cornish language. Speeches were made in Cornish, 
Welsh, Irish, Breton, Manx and Scots, thus underlining the truly Celtic 
nature of the ceremony and emphasising that Cornwall is merely one of 
several Celtic nations. 

In his address, the Archdruid of Wales appealed to Cornish bards to 
learn Cornish, pointing out that all the bards of Wales speak Welsh and 
all the bards of Brittany speak Breton—and reminding his listeners that 
the primary aim of a Gorsedd is to safeguard the language. It seems rather 
odd that a number of the bards of the Cornish Gorsedd should not even 
know their own language. Some of them do, of course. It is claimed by 
Caradar (A. S. D. Smith), author of How to Learn Cornish, that the lan- 
guage can be learned quite quickly—and one of the American bards, Dr. 
John L. Mish, has revealed that with the aid of Caradar’s books, he learnt 
the language in “a few weeks.” If this is so, then it is certainly up to 
every Cornish bard, and every supporter of the revival of the Cornish 
language, to acquire the necessary proficiency. Otherwise there is a serious 
danger of the movement opening itself to justifiable criticism. 

At the same time, it is only fair to point out that the Gorsedd, and the 
Old Cornwall movement in general, have done and are doing really useful 
work on behalf of Cornwall and, one way or another, the Cornish people. 
It is easy to poke fun at people “trying to revive a dead language,” but 
a language, unlike human beings, is capable of resurrection. The more 
warmth and life and blood that is infused into it by usage, the more it is 
risen from the dead. And whether or not the present small-scale effort 
to encourage the learning of the Cornish language attain much success, it 
is not the only activity of the Old Cornwall movement. Lectures and ex- 
hibitions, visits to places of archeological interest, observation of old cus- 
toms like Midsummer Eve Bonfires, as well as many purely social gather- 
ings, are among the activities that go on during the year. Membership is 
rising steadily, and some branches have more than 100 (Mount Hawke 
branch, recently revived, has 120 members). 


The fact that this is the centenary year of the formation of Britain’s 
Public Libraries, observed by a special exhibition of West Country books 
at Penzance (and other exhibitions in Cornish libraries). provides an oc- 
casion for commenting on the need for a much wider range of books and 
facilities among Cornish libraries. Compared to the bright, clean modern 
libraries to be found not only in London but in many of the Midland and 
Northern towns, Cornwall’s libraries make a sorry picture, housed (as many 
of them are) in old and unsuitable buildings and with serious limitations 
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on shelving and storage space. The fault lies not so much with the library 
staffs, as with the councils that control the libraries. In many cases the 
grants that are allowed out of public funds for each year’s purchasing of 
books is lamentably low (in one large Cornish town the figure is £150). 
The price of books, like everything else, has risen, and this fact should be 
accepted, and grants increased accordingly. They should be increased 
anyway, if Cornwall is to really serve its people adequately in the field of 
reading matter. In these days of much greater awareness of the importance 
of education, the public libraries should and can play a really vital part 
in the life of their local community. In many parts in Britain there are 
libraries that have become cultural centres, with lectures and debates, as 
well as exhibitions, providing a constant series of lively events. Could 
this not become so in Cornwall? A good pattern is to be found in the 
private and famous Morrab Library, at Penzance, where, quite apart from 
the massive selection of books, there are rooms for people to sit and meet 
their friends, also a lecture room where regular talks are given by local 
and visiting speakers. At a public library, able to draw on a far wider 
membership, there should surely be room for something similar, or even 
more ambitious. The initiative must come from the librarians, but they 
must be given more funds and support by their councils. 


This issue of the Cornish Review lays considerable emphasis on the past 
life of Cornwall; early Cornish railways, the building of the old wayside 
chapels, the legends of King Arthur, a study of Cornwall’s famous R.A., 
John Opie, some details of the Cornish background to one or two of 
Thomas Hardy’s books. This background to the past, as a constant re- 
minder, is necessary to any understanding of Cornwall and Cornish life. 
On the one hand, Cornwall’s greatness belongs to the past—on the other 
hand, there is always scope for achievement now and in the future, and 
wherever possible the Cornish Review wishes to deal with this contem- 
porary aspect, as well. Looking back on previous issues, one might select 
such items as Sir Stanley Angwin’s article on the great Porthcurno Cable 
Station, John Frederic Gibson’s sketch of ‘‘ Crabbing Days,” and the ac- 
counts of their work by modern craftsmen such as Bernard Leach and 
Archibald Carne, as examples of contemporary life and achievement in 
Cornwall brought to life on the printed page. Peter Lanyon’s painter’s-eye 
view of “The Face of Penwith” and H. J. Willmott’s sympathetic intro- 
duction to the works of Charles Lee are two further examples. Sometimes 
too, we may claim to have captured Cornwall in a photograph (Geraldine 
Underell’s “Sea Dreams, Mousehole,” from No. 2), and in some of the 
reproductions of paintings (as instanced by J. Coburn Witherop’s study 
of Polperro in the present issue). With this number we introduce a new 
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feature, “ The Cornish Way of Life,’ in which an attempt will be made 
to give a word picture of the everyday working life of the county. 


. . . . . 


St. Ives is one of Cornwall’s most lovely holiday resorts. It also happens 
to be the home of Britain’s largest art colony, outside London. This fact 
has undoubtedly added to what one might term the commercial “glamour” 
of the town. Visitors have come from all over the world to see the work 
of various St. Ives artists, and while in the town they eat, sleep, drink, 
make purchases and generally bring profitable business to the tradesmen 
and hoteliers. Few of the latter would deny this; indeed, most of them 
are on the most friendly terms with the artists. This makes all the more 
disturbing the revelation that the St. Ives Town Council is contemplating 
development action which may involve giving notice to quit his studio to 
Mr. Sven Berlin, the well-known sculptor. According to Mr. Berlin the 
council wish to turn his studio into a public lavatory. No alternative 
accommodation has been offered and after more than five years’ work in 
the same studio, during which time photographs and reviews of his sculp- 
tures have appeared in newspapers and magazines all over the world, with 
resultant publicity for St. Ives, the artist is left with his future uncertain. 

Without going into personalities, here is a case, and a possible precedent, 
which must give the most serious concern to all artists in St. Ives. Studios 
are hard enough to find without their being converted into lavatories by 
an over-zealous council. In fact, Mr. Berlin’s studio stands in open ground 
on the Island, St. Ives, and there is ample space anywhere around for the 
erection of the required lavatory. It is difficult to believe—remembering 
the friendly way in which Aldermen opened this year’s summer exhibi- 
tions of the St. Ives Society of Artists and the Penwith Society of Artists 
in Cornwall—that the St. Ives Council really wish to pursue an action 
which will undoubtedly antagonise a large number of local artists, art-lovers 
and their friends. Now that Christmas is approaching, let us hope for 
a change of heart about this matter, so that not only Mr. Berlin but many 
other St. Ives artists may embark on their future projeets unworried by 
the thought that their local council is unsympathetic to their efforts. 


A word of thanks is due to all who have so kindly shown their support 
for the Cornish Review by sending donations to the Goodwill Fund—a list 
of original donors was included in our Summer Number, and a further 
list is now printed on page 16. Still more donations are needed, alas, and 
we appeal once more for this financial help which is unfortunately so 
necessary, at the moment, if the Review is to survive. Finally, many 
thanks to Sven Berlin for designing the very appropriate November Fifth 
cover for this issue. And a Merry Christmas to all! 


THE EDITOR 
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THE CORNISH REVIEW 
“GOODWILL FUND” 


HE Winter Number, 1950, of the Cornish Review marks the comple- 
tion of the magazine’s second year of publication since its inception 
at the beginning of 1949 (fifty years after the death of “Q’s” 
short-lived Cornish Magazine). During its six issues the Review has 
published articles on many aspects of Cornish life and customs, as well 
as stories and poems, critical studies, reviews of books, art and theatre, and 
the reproduction of photographs and paintings. Among the contributors have 
been A. L. Rowse, R. Morton Nance, Anne Treneer, Ronald Duncan, Ron- 
ald Bottrall, A. K. Hamilton Jenkin, R. Glynn Grylls, Jack R. Clemo, Ashley 
Rowe, B. H. Ryves, Bernard Leach, Claude Berry, H. J. Willmott, C. C 
Vyvyan, W. Tregonning Hooper, Frances Bellerby, Wallace Nichols, John 
A. Park, Lamorna Birch, Ben Nicholson, Barbara Hepworth, Peter Lanyon, 
John Keast and other Cornish and Cornish-resident writers and artists. 
Unfortunately the cost of introducing and establishing the Cornish Review 
as a publication worthy of Cornwall has proved considerably more expen- 
sive than was anticipated. The magazine was launched entirely out of 
the editor’s personal pocket, and it has become impossible for him to clear 
off any more of the total back debt that has now accumulated. Without 
this back debt the Cornish Review will be free to embark on a calm course 
into the future—with it, the inevitable end will be a swift decease. 
Because the Cornish Review has now existed long enough to show its 
mettle, for good or ill, the editor has felt justified in opening a “ Good- 
will Fund,” with the purpose of clearing off the back debt and thus freeing 
the magazine for its future tasks. Already the response has been most 
encouraging, reflecting the very genuine good feeling and support that 
exists towards the idea of a Cornish county magazine. During the sum- 
mer months, as announced in the last issue, several good friends of the 
Review started off the fund with donations amounting to nearly £40. Since 
July more donations have been sent, a full list of which is printed overleaf, 
and these bring the amount donated to some £80. The total debt, however, 
is £270, thus leaving an amount of £190 remaining to be cleared. Will you 
help now by adding your donation? Please send to: 


THE CORNISH REVIEW “GOODWILL FUND” 


Peter’s Cottage, Sennen, Penzance, Cornwall 
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THE “GOOD-WILL FUND,” July-September, 1950. 
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THE DAY 


GEORGE 


MANNING-SANDERS 


AMES Bassett was a very much respected eccentric. He lived alone 
J in a little cottage, and toiled alone to grow vegetables for market 
in the tiny fields surrounding his cottage. One morning he got up 
from his bed at dawn to look out from the low window under the thatch. 
He had heard the wheezing grandfather clock strike midnight, and he had 
not slept since. He stood watching eagerly till the early morning mist 
had lifted, and the shapes of the fields he rented were visible—as if the 
knowledge of their shapes and peculiarities, which he had gained by a 
lifetime of labour, needed, on this particular day, the confirmation of his 
sight. 

Presently, when a pale glow from the yet unrisen sun shone behind 
the church tower a quarter of a mile distant, James reluctantly moved 
from the window to shave his lined face by candle-light, and garb his 
sinewy body in a much creased, musty-smelling suit which he had not 
worn for many years. The cottage was very quiet, because no other 
living thing than James was there to disturb it. The boards squeaked 
under his tread as he went downstairs. When, with candle raised, he 
looked at the large calendar set in the centre of the high mantelpiece and 
chuckled, the sound echoed through the kitchen fantastically. 

“Welcome to you, day!” said James, nodding at the large red figures 
on the calendar, “ you’ve bin a long while in coming, but now you be 
welcome as never was day afore.” 

The date was the twenty-ninth of September, Michaelmas Day. 

James was a methodical man; he had laid out his breakfast on the 
table overnight and piled furze in the wide hearth ready to kindle. When 
his kettle had boiled, and he sat at table munching food with his hard 
gums, he continued to smile and nod at the calendar; and, occasionally, ' 
he spoke aloud—as is the habit of people who live alone. The rising sun, 
slanting through the little window, fell upon the old man’s puckered face, 
and at the warm touch he laughed like a child. On all other days, from 
year’s end to year’s end, the rising of the sun was a signal for James to 
shoulder his few simple tools and plod out to labour in the fields; but 
now he blinked idly in the strong light, chuckling and waving a gnarled 
hand towards the calendar, as if to introduce his friend the sun to his 
friend the day. 
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The old man leaned forward in his chair, waiting till the sunlight should 
move round to touch the calendar. From dark rafters, to the corner of 
the high mantelpiece the bright rays crept, from the splintered china image 
of a shepherdess to a battered tin tea-caddy, and then, in a shaft of glory, 
to touch and emblazon with silver and gold the square of paper and the 
two bold numbers that marked the day. After the light had passed, 
leaving the calendar in dull obscurity, James heaved a great sigh. 

“When this blessed day is out,” said he fervently, “I'll lift you off, my 
beauty, and fast you up ’pon the wall, so as I can look at you for ever 
and ever more.” 

James washed up the few breakfast things, and scattered crumbs for the 
robin. Under the stairs was a deep cupboard, guarded by a surprisingly 
thick and well-locked door. After carefully fastening the doors and win- 
dows of the cottage, James went into this cupboard, holding a lighted 
candle; and, after some scraping and clattering, came out with a well- 
worn leather bag, which he transferred to a deep pocket of his jacket. 
He did nothing hurriedly; it was as if every action had a significance— 
as if he were performing a ritual. 

The locking of the cottage door, when James stood outside with an 
antiquated black hat crowning his head, appeared to give the old man 
especial delight. He held up the cumbersome key, and furtively raised 
the cold metal to his shrunken lips. And then, as if he suspected the 
birds might have seen that surprising action, he rammed the key into his 
trousers pocket, and set off with a slow dignified tread across the cart 
track to the highway, where he would presently catch a bus that would 
take him to the town. 

As he walked he looked about him; the distant triangle of sea, showing 
between the hills, had become for him through the years a weather gauge, 
his shrewd eyes noting from its appearance if wind would be great or 
small, soft or harsh. In like manner, the appearance against the sky of 
the gaunt church tower, rising from the huddled roofs of the village, told 
him each day if the air would be heavy with rain, or light with sunshine. 
At the gate leading from the cart track to the highway he turned and 
looked back at the cottage, shining in full sunlight, its white walls gleam- 
ing, its thatch sparkling, its four windows and one squat door set like 
features in a plain but entirely pleasant face. 

“T’m like a thing built into it all,” said James. 

In the motor bus, which bore him towards the town, James sat feigning 
sleep, with his right hand on the bulge in his jacket where the leather bag 
lay. The ecstatic state of his mind could not condescend to the small 
talk of his neighbours. In the town he lifted his feet as if the pavements 
were hot. If any passers by chanced to catch his eye, he had an impulse 
to lay a detaining hand on their arms and speak of the importance of his 
errand, When he came to an old-fashioned building in a narrow street, 
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with a brass plate on the wall at the side of the door, he paused, straigh- 
tened his shoulders, cleared his throat, and entered with the conscious air 
of a man who has important business to attend. In the waiting-room, 
where the walls were hidden by posters announcing past and future sales 
of property, James could not sit quietly—he had to pace the floor. 

When at last he was escorted into the presence of the little bald-headed 
lawyer, James held out his hand and said squeakily: “For thirty, or is 
it forty years, sir, I've a-come to see you regular on Michaelmas Day, 
and this is the last of it. Count that there money over, if you please, sir.” 

He lugged the leather bag from his pocket, and plumped it down on 
the desk with an ostentatious clatter. 

The lawyer, after a few conventional words of greeting, glanced at a 
ledger and began to count the coins and notes. 

James watched in silence for a few moments, but soon he said confi- 
dentially: “ Not bad, sir, eh? I went to work on that land as a hireling, 
and here I be now with the last payment that makes me the owner.” 

The lawyer, still counting, nodded. 

‘““T s’pose you've a-got the bit of paper all ready for me to carry home 
with me, sir, that will prove to all comers that I’m the rightful owner? ” 

The lawyer nodded again, while he continued to count. 

After a silence, James blurted out: “I don’t s’pose, sir, excuse me, 
there’s any living man have worked like what I have to save and buy his 
own place. Once, in a drought, I only snatched a hour or so of sleep for 
upward of a month, because I was water-carrying to make the vegetables 
growthy. ‘Nother year I mind there was a terrible fall of rain, and I was 
most ruined by the slush and nigh starved.” 

James went on chattering, whilst the lawyer, nodding at times, wrote 
out a receipt, spread a parchment before the old gardener, and pointed to 
where he should set his mark. 

When James had scrupulously tucked the precious deed away in the 
inside pocket of his jacket, and crinkled it and bent his ear to the sound, 
he turned to the lawyer and held out a shaking hand. 

“Goodbye then, sir; and I s’pose I shall never more come to your 
office.” 

The lawyer, looking thoughtfully at James, said: “By the way, how 
old are you, Bassett? ” 

“ Nigh seventy-three, sir.” 

“Have you made your will? ” 

“Will! ” repeated James in bewilderment. 

“Yes, your will, saying what shall be done with this property.” 

“TI don’t want to make no will,” mumbled James suspiciously, drawing 
back a little. 

“Save a lot of trouble after—after you are dead,” said the lawyer. 
“Dead, me dead! ” whispered James, 
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The lawyer glanced at the clock behind him. ‘“ You can’t live forever. 
Tell you what, I'll draw up your will free of charge, if you'll give me 
your instructions.” 

“ Instructions? ” 

“Yes, you've got relatives, haven’t you? ” 

“ Relatives! ” said James staring aghast. “I’d sooner burn every stick, 
stock and stone than leave any of ’em set greedy finger on it.” 

“Nonsense! ” said the lawyer. “In any case if you die intestate—that 
is without leaving a will—your nearest relations will inherit according to 
law.” 

“ Thank’ee kindly all the same, sir, but I'll have nothing to do with the 
job,” said James almost inaudibly as he edged away from the lawyer’s 
presence. 

With a confused sense that he was escaping from an unsuspected danger, 
the old man hastened along the crowded pavements of the town towards 
the eating-house where he had arranged to have his dinner on this mem- 
orable day. Pushing against people without apology, his lips twitched with 
soundless words. He had intended to buy a bottle of pale ale at the inn at 
the top of the street, and carry it with him to the eating-house. For 
months, since he had known with certainty that the season had favoured 
his crops of vegetables, and that he would be able to pay off the last 
instalment on his property, he had savoured the richness of the roast 
beef, the tang of mustard, and the mellow flavour of that pale ale. Count- 
less times he had seen himself swagger into the noisy bar to order that 
bottle of ale, and throw down the exact money for it on the sticky counter. 
The bottle would have a screw stopper and must be carried with care 
that the sediment should not rise. 

But now, when he passed the inn, the smell of beer did not attract him; 
the clamour of voices coming from the bar gave him a feeling that the 
place and the people in it were hostile. He hurried past the door without 
entering, and though he bent the parchment in his pocket till the crackle 
of it was distinctly audible, that sound, which he had heard so often in 
imagination to sustain him through privations and disappointments, now 
held no magic to remove from him his sense of foreboding. It seemed 
as if the lawyer’s reminder of death, and the necessity of bequeathing the 
long-coveted property, had been words of barbed steel to lacerate his 
heart. 

He climbed the crooked stairs to the dining room so clumsily that he 
knocked his elbows and knees; he went to a table near the window and 
did his best to appear normal to the serving girl. 

“You feel bad, or what?” she asked kindly, after James had twice 
stammered his order. 

And when the steaming food was set before him he had no appetite. 
The people bustling in the street below seemed foolishly young and 
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foolishly energetic. He got up suddenly and carried his plate of food to 
a corner, where he could sit facing an empty, shabby wall; and there 
with tight-closed eyes he munched and munched at the flavourless beef. 
He tried to think of his beloved fields; he was compelled to visualize the 
faces of his most detested relatives. He saw them muffled in black, crafty- 
eyed, primed with the beer bought with his money, celebrating his death 
with a more than customary delight in their own gross vitality. 

“Never!” he said aloud; and, upsetting his chair escaped from the 
room, almost sliding down the stairs, arriving at the bottom huddled and 
undignified, to be supported and chaffed by the serving girl. 

“Now then, dad, pick up your feet, or you'll be leaving °em behind!” 
she said. 

In a draper’s window that he passed there was a large mirror. James 
stopped to stare at his reflection. At a glance he recognised that the 
overcoat bought to fit him many years ago, was now too large, sagging 
from his shoulders, the sleeves enveloping his hands. 

The wheels of the bus, which had rattled such a merry tune on the 
inward journey, now, on his homeward journey seemed to beat a gloomy, 
repellant refrain, and whatever he looked upon reminded him only of 
man’s instability: cottages from which the dead had been carried out to 
make room for the incoming living; turns of the road where accidents 
had nipped the lives and gaiety from holiday-makers. Everywhere death; 
soon would come falling leaves, bare-stemmed trees, the earth fallow and 
shrouded with decaying growth. When the bus passed the churchyard at 
the entrance to the village, James glanced furtively at the array of tomb- 
stones, flat, erect, and tilted, like a fleet of small ships tossing and lurching 
on a mounded sea of green and brown. 

As he went along the cart track the sun was low behind his cottage, 
making of it a dark and gloomy shape; the little fields looked desolate; 
a bell clanged once or twice from the church tower—the sexton seeing if 
all was in order for a burying on the morrow. 

James unlocked his cottage door rather more hastily than he had inten- 
ded, and without the elaborate delight he had promised himself. The 
closely confined air in the kitchen was reminiscent of a vault. He flung 
open the window. Then, with great precision, he took the deed out of 
his pocket, drew it slowly from its envelope, spread it with care on the 
table, and held its four corners down under four plates. And presently, 
looking upon the flat geometrical shape, coloured pink, which represented 
his land and his cottage, James began to smile crookedly, while, with 
every effort of his mind, he strove to dismiss the memory of his hated 
relatives, and the lawyer’s reminder that, soon or late, his possessionship 
of the land and cottage would be cancelled without warning. When dusk 
shadowed the kitchen, he sat with elbows on the table staring at the dim 
shape of the deed spread out before him. By and by the rising moon 
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cast pale rays of silver upon the deed; but James remained motionless, 
as if by some miracle he hoped to win back to himself the rapture he had 
lost. 

At midnight his dozing senses were roused by twelve wheezing clangs 
from the grandfather clock. In confusion he stared round the moonlit 
room without comprehension, till his searching eyes alighted on the calen- 
dar; and, at the sight, sudden anger dominated him. Jerking to his feet 
he went to the mantelpiece; and, taking the calendar, tore the cardboard 
and flimsy paper savagely, and cast it down under foot. The violence of 
the action heartened him: the day had somehow betrayed him, but now 
it was past and dishonoured. 

“T’m here, and shall bide here as long as I can,” he said loudly. ‘ And 
after I’ve gone—well, then I shan’t care about nothing nor nobody.” 

With a feeling that he had conquered the twin forces of time and death, 
he lighted a candle; and, defiantly dropping grease at every step, went 
clattering up to his bed. 
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Cornwall: Two Poems 


1. SEA TRYST 


Curnow of the mercer and councillor, Curnow the barber, 
Curnow of Gurnard’s Head over by Wikka where deep 
In the scoop of the Western swell your grey hulk’s harbour 


C curoce of Anlebra farm at Nancledra, Curnow the sweep, 


Death, fisher of men, your nets of granite and foam: 
Surely you haul us all in, the shoal of our lives, 
Mine of a strange sea native, Pacific my home, 
And my tribesfolk, men of your tetrarchate Saint Ives. 


I hear in a winter mist the drowned moan over the moors 

And the Zennor Maid sing scorn on the Body and Blood 
Green-lashing the moon in her hair and the souls of her wooers, 
The beast-girl’s image graven in the house of God: 


Lithe-tailed Lilith we loved in our sea dreams; 

The Cross in her sea-glass dangles upside down, 

Down, down, deep as the locked Antartic streams 

And the blind isles where the bread of my birth was thrown— 


Void as all voyages, for the mast of her mirror 

Chases and faces: all constellations glitter 

On the surf of her song, the tide’s tongue of her terror 
Since the gadfly God-word skimmed her curdlipped water. 


Six bells of Saint Senar Virgin chime like bubbles 
In the girl-fish’s belly. Strong salt leching kisses 

Of protozoa stung us to Death; our doubles 

Are saved or damned, our souls shine in her tresses 


Already. Swirled in stone-hinged gates of the sea 
Souls can curl in a cry blown high through the mist, 
‘O flesh fall home to her, precious her foam and she, 
Older than granite glitters the grain of her breast!’ 
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Haul in my hundred years. What’s this in the net? 
The sea hath its wrack and scum at a turning tide. 
Haul in a winter mist. One grasped too late 

At a glimpse of gold among reefs, and grasping died, 


But out of a dying hand on a dying wind 
His tackle hurdled the antipodean wave. 
Lines that the damned spun here of the yellow sand 
Hold the soul fast. Neither by magic nor love 


The wicked and the saints who died before Christ, 
Joe Sligs, Jimmy Gooseturd and the barber of Saint Ives 
And I no Galilean swimmer keep tryst 

With Death and his Maiden of the western waves. 


2. A WALK 


Foundering stone in a wet wind might sink 
But never deep, and the bitten gorse bloom 
Rooted above ground in a field-wall’s chink. 


B, ounce could have come to a muddy doom. 


Desolation has its own discipline. 
Those topless chimneys needing no command 
Stand up and stalk me limping through the rain. | 
This is in order. We both understand. 


They should be lungs of lifeless mines but are 
Field-wise as any footless ghost 

Familiar as the prickle of death. Once there 
Were giants to gasp at camped upon this coast 


Kneedeep in storm bowling stark uptorn crags. 
I saw none. Very likely it was a tale 

Told at the Tinner’s Arms by one in rags 
Mumbling old magics for a pint of ale. 


ALLEN CURNOW 
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CORNWALL AND THE 
ARTHURIAN LEGENDS 


P. A. LANYON-ORGILL 


FTER the decline and fall of the Roman Empire a great curtain of 
A darkness falls across the face of European history. It is not until 
nearly a thousand years later, in the golden age of Chaucer and 
Dante that once again we are able to gain a detailed picture of the life of 
the times. And of these centuries of obscurity those which precede the 
Norman Conquest are the most obscure—for good reasons have they 
been termed the Dark Ages. But these centuries are only “dark” in so 
far as our knowledge of them is extremely limited. There is no reason 
to think of them as being any more barbarous than our own days, for 
many of the greatest artistic and literary productions of the Western World 
were created in that misty period. One has but to think of the Book of 
Kells and the Gospels of Lindisfarne, of the Anglo-Saxon lyrical poetry, 
of Beowulf and the Heliand, of the mass of legends preserved in the Old 
Irish tongue, of the great corpus of early Latin poetry, both religious and 
secular, Christian and heathen and again of the great historical works like 
those of the Venerable Bede and King Alfred, and of the “scientific” 
treatises, and of all those works which must have been produced but of 
which all records have perished in the course of the ensuing years. 

The Past, however, lives in people as well as in the products of the 
mind, and it is clear that the “Dark Ages” had their truly great men. 
Some were pure scholars, like Bede, Alfric, and Alcuin, some great 
scholars and statesmen, like King Alfred, others great administrators, like 
Charlemagne, and others heroes and warriors whose names have been 
woven into the very pattern of our island story. And the greatest of all 
was that nebulous figure of King Arthur, who led the Keltic tribes after 
they had been subjected to considerable Roman influence in the previous 
four or five centuries against the invading Saxon hordes. 

When the Romans began the conquest of southern Britain in 43 A.D., 
they found the island in the possession of a large number of independent 
Keltic tribes, of whom one of the most important were the Damnonii or 
Dumnonii, who inhabited the south-western peninsula (Cornwall, Devon, 
Dorset, and western Somerset). Under the Romans, the Damnonii capital, 
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Exeter, became an important Roman station, and later the position 
of head of the tribe and that of provincial governor came to be held by 
the same person. As a result of their continental commitments, the 
Romans were obliged to withdraw their legions from Britain in the fourth 
century, and the Romanised tribal leaders became petty monarchs, inde- 
pendent in their own regions. There was a considerable amount of unrest 
amongst them for a time, but the arrival of the Teutonic invaders proved 
to be a unifying factor and the Keltic tribes tended to band together in 
a common front against the enemy. 

At this time the old province of Damnonia was the most important of 
the Romano-British states, and it was indeed fortunate that it had at its 
head at the end of the fifth and the beginning of the sixth century no 
less a figure than Arthur, son of King Uther Pendragon and Queen 
Igrayne. Very little is to be discovered concerning him in the early 
historical records, and, indeed, the earliest notice of him does not occur 
until three centuries after his death, at the battle of Camlann about the 
year 518. In the Historia Britonum, attributed to Nennius and dating 
from the ninth century, we read of Arthur leading the British tribes to 
victory in no less than twelve battles, from the names of which it would 
appear that the campaigns took place mainly in the north of England or 
southern Scotland, for only one of the sites may be identified as being in 
the South, that of Mount Badon, i.e., Bath. Gildas, an earlier chronicler, 
mentions these twelve battles but does not refer to Arthur, nor do we find 
any mention of him in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, that great storehouse 
of early history, nor in any of the other similar documents. In fact, King 
Arthur does not really come to greatness until after the Conquest, when 
Geoffrey of Monmouth makes him the outstanding figure in his Historia 
Regum Britanniae, which is probably more of a romance than a history. 
It is to Geoffrey of Monmouth that we are indebted for the inspiration 
which led to the composition of the vast number of lays and romances 
which constitute the so-called Arthurian Cycle, telling of the deeds and 
exploits of King Arthur and of the Knights of the Round Table, of the 
Quest of the Sant Graal or Holy Grail, the symbol of Perfection, and of 
a thousand and one minor episodes, all of which together involve a vast 
range of clearly differentiated characters—perhaps more than five hundred 
knights alone, for though many stories are told of the far-famed Galahad 
and Lancelot, of Gawain and Percival, and the rest, there are dozens of 
these symbols of chivalry who appear once and but for a brief span, and 
then are lost again in the maze of the vast ramifications of this, the 
greatest single group of works on a related theme in all world literature. 

The literary works of the Arthurian Cycle which have come down to 
us were mainly written in France and Germany—by Chrétien de Troyes 
and Marie de France, and Gottfried von Strassburg and Wolfram von 
Eschenbach—and to a lesser extent and at a later date in England, notably 
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the poem of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight and the supreme master- 
piece of Arthurian literature, the Morte d'Arthur of Sir Thomas Malory. 
But the works all show a Keltic basis lying beneath the often artificial 
form of writing, and there can be no doubt that the original lays were 
composed by minstrels of Wales and Brittany and ... Cornwall. We 
may perhaps catch a little of the flavour of these originals in the beautiful 
and fascinating stories in Welsh known as the Mabinogion, but there is 
evidence that originally these Keltic poems were much more numerous 
and were indeed the very basis of the great Cycle. Of the many hundreds 
of Arthurian tales, probably the best known is the often retold story of 
the tragic love of Sir Tristan and the fair Iseult, and indeed it should be 
a matter of pride to Cornishmen that this beautiful tale is largely enacted 
in the “ Delectable Duchy,” where many of the place-names can be traced 
to our own day. 

Many parts of the British Isles have their Arthurian associations: 
Arthur’s Seat at Edinburgh, Arthur’s Table in Gower, and half a hundred 
supposed tombs of the immortal King whose spirit lives on in the moun- 
tains, sometimes in Wales and sometimes in Ireland, as well as at Glaston- 
bury, where it was found necessary to “ bury” him in the time of Henry 
Il in order that the number of pilgrims to the abbey then being built 
there should bring gifts of greater value. And again there are countless 
memories of the Cornish king on the Continent, one of the most famous 
being his tomb at Innsbruck and the statues over the Porta della Pescheria 
of Modena Cathedral. But it is in Cornwall that the associations are 
most numerous, and apparently here that the tradition of Arthur goes 
back into the very mists of time. It was to Cornwall that Joseph of 
Arimathea bore the precious vessel containing the drops of Our Lord's 
blood taken from His side as He was crucified. Joseph landed near Pol- 
perro, and Talland Church has long been associated with him, while again 
we find a traditional link with him at Altarnun, the ‘“ Cathedral of the 
Moors,” where his image is said to have been carved on the old bench-ends. 
Perhaps Altarnun marks a stage in Joseph’s long journey to Glastonbury, 
where he subsequently deposited the Holy Grail, the object of the quest 
of Sir Galahad, the Perfect Knight. 

Between Cornwall and the Isles of Scilly there once lay the land of 
Lyonnesse which has since been, in the words of John Norden in his 
Speculi Britanniae Pars, written in 1584 but not printed until 1728, “ swal- 
lowd vp of the deuowring sea.” But, as he adds (pp. 4-5) “It seemeth by 
the nature of the Countrie, the sea-coaste whereof is wholy harde and 
inpenitrable rockes, that the Sea coulde hardly comaunde so much of 
the Lande; but if that parte were of a more tender and earthy substance 
then that which remayneth, Tyme and the Seas forcible waues might worke 
such a deuastation.” How convenient for the author of a romance to 
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have this kingdom of the past on his very verge to which he could send 
his departed heroes!, 

The interior of Cornwall is often dismissed as being of no interest: 
nothing could be further from the truth. Amid all that wild waste of 
the Bodmin Moor lies Bolventor, and a short distance away that strange 
gift of Nature, Dozmary Pool. Who can look upon those waters and not 
see once again enacted in the mind’s eye that dramatic event when the 
arm was raised above the waters of the lake to clutch the jewelled hilt 
of the magic sword, Excalibur? Even if Dozmary did once run dry, and 
thus show that it was not bottomless, that alone is no reason why, with 
Tennyson, we should transfer the episode to the Loe between Helston 
and Porthleven. Only a few miles from Dozmary we find King Arthur’s 
Grave, and also Slaughter Bridge near Camelford where that last fight 
took place. And away to the west and north there lies, a jewel set on a 
gem-studded coast, the Castle of Tintagel, around which there clings more 
legend and tradition than around any other monument in Britain. The 
present ruins date from the Middle Ages, but who can doubt that a fort- 
ress has been situated here since the earliest times, for this is assuredly 
the most conspicuous point on all that long coastline from Trevose to 
Hartland, not even excepting Cambeak itself. In that earlier castle too, 
there was born Arthur, son of Uther Pendragon and Igrayne. Tintagel 
has always been conceived as part of the palace of a king, but in the Welsh 
stories in the Mabinogion we learn that one of Arthur’s favourite resi- 
dences was at Kelliwic in Cernyw (i.e., Cornwall), and Kelliwic survives 
in name to this day for it means “ Gweek-wood,” and lies in Meneage, 
at the head of the Helford River. 

To turn to the specifically Cornish setting of the romance of Tristan 
and Iseult, we find that it is possible to trace the movements of the 
characters as they travel through the Duchy, as they depart for Ireland 
or Britanny, and so on. For a detailed investigation of these complicated 
matters we are indebted to the celebrated Keltic scholar, Professor Joseph 
Loth, of Rennes, and also to our own Henry Jenner. In the space of a 
brief article we can only touch on a few of these names which have a 
general interest. 

In the romance of Tristan we find that the residence of King Mark is 
called Lancien. To-day the site is marked by a farm (Lantyan) in the 
valley of the Fowey River, near the village of Golant, but in the Domesday 
Book we read of it as an important manor. Nearby lies Saint Sanson, 
the church where Mark and the fair Iseult worshipped, and this has been 
variously identified with odd places in the Fowey valley or on an island 
near the mouth of the river. Béroul, author of one of the Tristan poems, 
although working from first-hand sources, did not apparently know Corn- 
wall himself, for although his source placed King Mark’s palace near 
Fowey, he inclined to the view that it was at Tintagel, on the opposite 
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coast. The famous combat in which Tristan slew Morholt (or Marhalt), 
brother of the Queen of Ireland, is said to have taken place on an island 
not far from Mark’s palace, and a few miles from Lancien we find St. 
George’s Island (Looe Island), and Saut Tristan, or Saut de la Chapelle, 
is surely Chapel Point, on the coast, south of Lancien. 

Perhaps the most interesting names of the Tristan romance are Mal 
Pas (or Mauvais Passage) and Blanche Launde. Both are common names 
in France and it might seem that they were intended to be general and 
purely fictional, but of course Malpas is on the Fal, just south of Truro, 
and Blanche Launde is simply another name for the manor of Alba Landa 
at Nansavellan, south-west of Truro, at one time known as Tyrgwyn, i.e., 
White-Land. The forest of Morrois, where Tristan and Iseult hid after 
their love had been discovered, has been identified as far afield as Moray 
in Scotland, and also in Co. Sligo where Muiruisc is mentioned in the 
Annals of Ulster (i.603). But why should we look so far when we find 
Moresc or Moresk (St. Clement’s), near Truro, just in the right neigh- 
bourhood (although devoid of trees to-day, in the Domesday Book Moresc 
is described as being well-wooded)? The Mont, where Ogrin goes to make 
some purchases when the lovers leave the forest and Iseult returns to 
Mark, is without doubt Saint Michael’s Mount—‘the gray rock in the 
wood,” as the Cornish name Carrek los y’n cos may be rendered. 

This identification of romantic sites and places in Cornwall may be 
continued almost indefinitely, but enough of them have been mentioned 
to show the extra interest which may be gained from reading these old 
romances while keeping the Cornish scene in mind. As Professor Loth 
remarked, the romance of Tristan was the first Arthurian work to have 
its origins traced indisputably to a Keltic and a Cornish source. Inves-' 
tigation of many of the other hundreds of tales generally leaves one with 
the impression that a similar localisation of the plot may also be there 
realised and identified. 

The literature that has survived in the old Cornish language cannot be 
regarded as being of immense worth, but Cornishmen may at least have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the most ancient of the lays and romances 
of the Arthurian Cycle were in all probability written in the language of 
their ancestors. We must regret that none of these works have survived, 
but at least the same local scenes and traditions are with us still. Surely, 
we may fancy, in some lonely chough there yet dwells the spirit of King 
Arthur, sleeping awhile, and yet prepared for the day when Cornwall 
comes into its own, remembering that, in the words of the Cornish saying, 
Nynsyu marow Myghtern Arthur, King Arthur is not dead! 
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EARLY CORNISH RAILWAYS 


DAVID ST. JOHN THOMAS 


T was fitting that the county in which William Murdoch and Richard 

| Trevithick had constructed the first steam locomotive in England should 

have been among the earliest to possess railways. By 1848—the year 

in which the South Devon Railway reached Plymouth—there were already 

four separate railways working in Cornwall, not counting the first “ plate- 
way” from Portreath to Poldice Mine, built in 1814. 

The Redruth and Chacewater Railway, from Redruth to Devoran and 
Penpoll on Restronguet Creek, was opened for mineral traffic in January, 
1825. This once-famous line was ten miles long, and built to an unortho- 
dox gauge. Steam traction was introduced in 1854 and, until the sudden 
collapse and closure of the railway in 1915, the three original locomotives 
served for the easy-going mineral traffic. The Redruth and Chacewater 
remained an independent and isolated concern until its abandonment. Few 
traces of the pioneer line are now visible. 

Of far greater importance was the Bodmin and Wadebridge Railway, 
the first in the Westcountry to be worked by locomotives, and the first in 
Cornwall to carry passengers. Incorporated in 1832, it was opened on 
July ist, 1834, only four years after the Liverpool and Manchester, the 
first passenger-carrying locomotive line.. Cornwall's first passenger train, 
carrying four hundred persons in twenty-two vehicles, ran on September 
30th, when there was much rejoicing. The train service was very primitive, 
goods and passengers being conveyed only on alternate days. An early 


guide describes the passenger service as being still more meagre. “ A’ 
railway runs from this town (Wadebridge) to Bodmin, and a branch 
extends in the direction of Camelford to Wenford Bridge. .. The trains 


(but only on market and fair days) carry passengers as far as Bodmin, 
but are ordinarily employed in bringing copper and iron-ore from the 
Lanescot and other mines, and conveying imports and sea-sand for manure 
up the country.” 

Passengers could stop trains at any point by waving an umbrella. This 
privilege did not, however, extend to third-class travellers, who paid less 
than a penny a mile. The Company’s finances were helped by occasional 
excursions, one of which was particularly well patronised. The advertised 
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attraction was the public execution at Bodmin of two murderers, an 
edifying spectacle which could be comfortably viewed from the train! 

In 1845 the Cornwall Railway offered a good price for the Bodmin and 
Wadebridge provided that they (the purchasers) obtained their Act. The 
Cornwall and Devon Central, competitors to the first bidders, then guaran- 
teed to buy the line, even if they did not obtain their Act. The Bodmin 
Company closed with the latter offer, and the Devon Central Company, 
which had no lines of its own or powers to build any, found itself in the 
predicament of owning a line for which it had no use. The London and 
South Western Railway—which had only reached Salisbury, 200 miles 
away—then purchased the line. Fifty years passed before the Bodmin 
and Wadebridge was linked with its great foster-parent, but through its 
“most masterly piece of strategy” the South Western successfully kept 
the Great Western off the Atlantic coast from Minehead to Newquay. 

The Bodmin and Wadebridge had a total mileage of fifteen, and was 
built to the Standard gauge as part of a proposed Padstow to Fowey line. 
In 1888 Great Western trains began to run from Bodmin Road to Wade- 
bridge, and ten years later came South Western trains from Waterloo. 
The Padstow extension was opened on March 27th, 1899. The Bodmin 
and Wadebridge is best remembered for its early rolling-stock. Its coach- 
builders were the first to imitate the style of the Liverpool and Manchester. 
The three-compartment first-class coach, painted blue and cream, with 
scarlet underframes, and with cushioned seats stuffed with hay, must have 
seemed very smart in 1834, even if the leather buffers did not come up to 
expectation. Two of the early vehicles are preserved in the York Railway 
Museum. 

Most important of Cornwall’s early lines was the Hayle Railway. Its 
Act was obtained in 1834, “when a Bill for another railway to be called 
the Great Western was so summarily thrown out by the House of Lords.” 
The railway connected Hayle foundry with Tresavean Mine at Gwennap, 
and was opened in 1838. With branches to Portreath, Redruth, Roskear, 
Crofty, and Hayle Wharf, the total mileage was seventeen. Outside Hayle 
terminus, situated below the present station, was “ Angarrack incline,” 
on the top of which was a stationary engine which hauled up the trains, 
Another incline, near Camborne, was worked by “ balancing trucks,” the 
weight of laden trucks running down one line assisting a train up the 
other. Passengers were carried on these “inclined planes *—usually in 
coal trucks with improvised seats. In 1842 it was recommended that 
locomotives @hould run right down to Hayle Wharf to save the costly 
horse power there: “but we cannot do this till we obtain by means of 
efficient brakes a perfect command of the descent of Angarrack plane 
independently of the rope.” 

A Bill for a new Company to take over and extend the Hayle Railway 
was at first thrown out by the House of Lords on the ground that the 
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traffic in the district justified a better plan. When, therefore, the West 
Cornwall Railway came into existence, in 1851, the inclines were abolished. 
The line was extended to Penzance in the west and to Penwithers, the site 
of the junction for the Falmouth branch, in the east. In 1855 Newham 
was reached, and a wharf built on Truro River. Newham remained the 
only Truro station for four years—until, in 1859, the Cornwall Railway 
from Plymouth “let in the Devil.” 

Derailments were frequent. It does not say much for the general 
standard of comfort that, when a first-class coach had travelled a con- 
siderable distance off the line, and when the train had eventually come to 
a standstill, passengers did not realise that their vehicle had been derailed. 
The number of derailments was gradually reduced, and in 1856 it was 
proudly reported that “the damage to Rolling Stock is much diminished.” 
There were twenty-seven four-wheeled coaches, but additional “ facilities ” 
were provided for special occasions. One gigantic excursion, carrying a 
temperance society from Redruth to Penzance nearly a hundred years ago, 
consisted of seventy-six vehicles. Two engines were placed in front and 
one in the middle. On the return journey the procession halted opposite 
an orchard. “It may have been their anxiety to take extreme measures 
against such an intoxicating beverage as cider,” wrote one commentator, 
“ but at all events that army of teetotallers swarmed down from the trucks 
and up the apple trees, until the orchard resembled the famous cupboard 
of Mother Hubbard.” 

Almost all the line was single. The only signalling system was the 
“time ” arrangement, which gave each train a fifteen minute “ start” before 
permission was given to another, by word of mouth, to proceed. The only 
serious mishap was the washing away by the sea of part of the line 
between Penzance and Marazion. Locomotives required “ up-along” were 
taken in steam from Penzance by road, guided by horses. Two rules 
from the West Cornwall Book of 1857 are worth noticing. One states 
that “no person in the employ of the Company or in the service of the 
Contractor is to use wearing apparel of a Red or Pink color.” The other, 
equally quaint, says that “The Guard is to signal to the Engine Driver 
if he is going Too Fast or Too Slow.” 

Like the other early railways, the West Cornwall was built to the 
Standard guage; but when the Cornwall Railway reached Truro in 1859 
a third rail was laid down to permit of through traffic. Eventually, of 
course, the Standard was made obligatory throughout the country, the 
Broad finally disappearing in 1892. In 1866 the West Corngall was sold 
jointly to the Great Western, Bristol and Exeter, and South Devon Com- 
panies, and in 1876 it was finally absorbed into the Great Western system. 
The St. Ives branch was opened in 1877, and was the last section of line 
to be built to Brunel’s Broad gauge. The Helston branch, opened in 1887, 
was always Standard. 
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Until 1862 all trains had carried third-class passengers, but in that year 
the “ proletariat”’ were restricted to two trains in each direction. Only 
in 1877 was a semi-fast train inaugurated. Until! 1871, when the famous 
“Flying Dutchman” was extended through Cornwall, the best train had 
taken twelve hours between Paddington and Penzance. The Post Office 
“ awoke to the idea of using the railway for the carriage of Her Majesty’s 
Mails” in February, 1855, and nine years later chartered a special train. 

The Liskeard and Caradon Railway, like its three predecessors, was built 
to the Standard gauge. It was incorporated in June 1843, and opened in 
November of the following year. It connected the Caradon copper mines 
and the Cheesewring granite quarries with the Liskeard and Looe Union 
Canal at Moorswater. The line crossed roads on the level, but the Act 
laid down that locomotives were to be totally excluded, and that there 
should be a fine of £50 imposed for each infringement. The Board of 
Trade refused to sanction the line for passenger traffic. Passengers were, 
however, given “free passes” and travelled at their own risk. Their fares 
were collected by the simple expedient of charging for their hats and 
umbrellas as “ goods.” 

A description of the line published in 1859 states that “The Liskeard 
and Looe Union Canal, which begins at Moorswater, communicates with 
a railway which runs a circuitous and inclined course of six miles and a 
half to the Caradon Mines, and of eight and a quarter to the granite 
quarries of Cheesewring. It is by no means the quickest way of reaching 
the Moor. Persons are allowed to walk along the rail. Towards evening 
the produce of the mines and quarries is brought down to Moorswater in 
detached trucks, which follow one another in succession under the control 
of brakesmen and are drawn back next day by horses. The copper and 
granite are transferred into barges, and forwarded to Looe to be shipped.” 

The Canal soon became inadequate, and in 1860 was replaced by the 
Liskeard and Looe Railway, most of which was built on the Canal bed. 
Passenger trains from Moorswater to Looe began to run on September 
11th, 1879. The spiral loop from the Great Western Liskeard station was 
opened in 1901 and Looe trains now reversed at Coombe, half a mile 
short of the original terminus. The Caradon line was then absorbed into 
the Great Western, which also worked the Looe Railway, though this 
retained its identity until the compulsory grouping of 1923. The fortunes 
of the Caradon line, in common with other Cornish mineral railways, 
rapidly dwindled, and in 1914 its principal asset, the Phoenix tin mine, 
closed down. On December 3ist, 1916, all lines north of Moorswater 
were abandoned, the rails being removed for war service overseas. The 
railway is still commemorated by two places clearly named on the Ord- 
nance Survey—Cheesewring Railway and Railway Terrace. The panorama 
of the desolate ruins of once prosperous mines is near by, and also marked 
on the map, in Roman lettering, are “Tumuli,” “Cross,” and “ Stowe’s 
Pound,” memorials of another forgotten era. 
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CORNWALL’S WAYSIDE 
CHAPELS 


LAWRENCE MAKER 


ORNWALL is a land of wayside chapels. No one can miss seeing 
ee them. They are everywhere. Not so many as there were but 
well over 600 are still used for worship. Unattractive in outward 
appearance, they scarcely invite a second glance from the “foreigner” 
but they mean much to the Cornishman for they are part and parcel of 
Cornwall’s history. 

No stories of Cornish enterprise and endeavour can be compared with 
those associated with the raising of the lowly temples of Nonconformity 
so familiar to us all. They are heart-stirring stories, rich in human 
interest. They originated with the coming of John Wesley to Cornwall 
two centuries ago. 

Nowhere did the great “apostolic wanderer” witness a greater evan- 
gelical triumph. He set the county ablaze with revival fire and wrote his 
name indelibly across the 90-mile peninsula as no man has done since. 
At first his followers met out of doors. Then they assembled in the 
cottage and the farmhouse. They were never fastidious in choosing a 
preaching place. Anything boasting four walls and a roof answered their 
purpose no matter the environment or how plain and unpretentious. Farm 
buildings, stores, fish cellars, lofts and blacksmiths’ shops were among 
the places where they met. These premises were usually opened to them 
by one of their own members who was merely tenant so that when the 
landlord heard about it as often as not he took steps to eject the new- 
comers. 

The records of many societies show that the pioneers rarely enjoyed 
peaceful possession for long. To be driven from building to building 
was a common experience. At Pool, for instance, a Churchwarden led 
a mob to drive a Nonconformist preacher and his flock out of the parish 
and then celebrated the achievement in an alehouse. An entry in the 
parochial records of Illogan reveals 7/- being paid to clear the Methodists 
from Ann Gartrell’s cottage. The simple folk of the countryside were 
threatened by the tyrannical landlord, the squire and the parson with loss 
of home, business and employment if they dared open their doors to the 
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Methodists. Even to shelter the itinerant preacher or to give him hospi- 
tality incurred severe rebuke and condemnation. 

Occurrences at Lewannick near Launceston were typical of a_perse- 
cution that was widespread. There a poor shoemaker ventured to allow 
his friends to use his best room. Came the local clergyman, full of fury. 
“If you continue to harbour those canting Methodists I'll withdraw my 
custom,” he stormed. “Not another job shall you have from me or my 
house.” The Methodists had to leave. A widow took them in but the 
parson again intervened by offering the landlord a higher rent for the 
cottage if he would turn them all out. The driving from place to place 
went on.... 


There was only one solution, It was to erect buildings where Wesley's 
followers could meet without fear of eviction. Besides, the society was 
growing rapidly and the need for larger accommodation was everywhere 
apparent. And so began one of the greatest co-operative undertakings 
Cornwall has ever known. In every town from Tamar-side to the Land’s 
End, and in almost every village and hamlet up went the little chapels. 
They were raised mainly by poor people ... mostly fishermen, miners 
and farm labourers. These folk, a multitude of them, realized they had 
something to give and they gave it, something to do and they did it. Some 
sacrificed their hard-earned pence; others quarried the stones or gathered 
them from river-bed, seashore or moorland and laboriously bore them to 
the site; and there were those who built the walls and laid the covering 
and never charged a mite. 


Not long ago there lived at Common Moor a little old lady who loved 
to tell of how when she was a girl she carried stones in her apron up to 
the place where men were building a chapel. The tiny hamlet of clustered 
dwellings on the uplands near Liskeard was peopled by tin miners. These 
men built their tabernacle after toiling underground, and the women and 
girls brought the stones to them. And there were many like George Coad, 
a poor letter-carrier of Saltash, who, while on duty waiting for the ferry- 
boat on the Devon side, would gather as many stones as his bags would 
hold and bring them across the Tamar to be used in building the town’s 
first Methodist chapel. 


Ingenuity, devotion and naive singleness of purpose went to the erecting 
of the simple sanctuaries which took shape during that period of intense 
chapel raising 100 to 150 years ago. There was no Planning Authority 
then. Once a site was acquired—sometimes given, often bought by the 
pence of the poor—the builders enjoyed a free hand to build as they 
pleased. We should not choose many of the sites nowadays. Indeed, 
when one sees a chapel standing solitary and alone by the wayside, isolated 
from the community it serves, one wonders why a more convenient spot 
was not selected. The reason may well be that landlords who were hostile 
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to Nonconformity had such a stranglehold on the land that no other site 
was available. de 


One of the most inappropriate sites was at Providence, St. Austell. It 
was on a level with a river. But the builders took the river’s capabilities 
into account by giving the floor a considerable upward slant from the 
entrance. Whenever, as frequently happened, the river overflowed and 
invaded the chapel the service was interrupted while men folk carried 
women worshippers in their arms to the higher region, at the back of the 
building, beyond the water’s reach. Then the service would go on again 
as if nothing had occurred. 


From an architectural standpoint, chapels were plain in the extreme. 
They were designed for a practical purpose, and beauty was sacrificed for 
economy. Simple they had to be and no attempt was made to capture the 
architectural glory of our Parish Churches. The materials were the cheapest 
and the easiest procurable. Cob (a composition of straw and clay) was 
sometimes used for the walls, and thatch for the roof. Specimens of this 
type of building may be seen at Roseworthy (1774) and Gwithian (1815). 
The all-prevailing aim was to get a cheap, serviceable building that would 
hold as many people as local needs demanded and so constructed that the 
congregation could both see and hear the preacher. 

It was not uncommon for an energetic Methodist to assume sole re- 
sponsibility for the building and then, when it was finished, to give it to 
the society. Most amazing builder of all was Billy Bray—tin miner and 
evangelist. He raised three chapels with his own hands, and quarried 
much of the stone himself. One of his chapels, “ Three Eyes” on Kerley 
Downs, Chacewater, is still open for worship. There was Farmer Tamblyn, 
too, who erected a cob-wall and thatch-roof chapel on the Liskeard-Bodmin 
road. A bramble spread all over it and people said of him: “Uncle 
Frank built -a little chapel and tied’n to the ground with a bramble bush.” 
He erected another chapel nearby and inspired his descendants to become 
moving spirits in building places of worship near their farmsteads. 

In some districts, for economy's sake, disused premises were adapted as 
preaching places after being bought for a song. A coal-cellar was used 
in this way at Fowey, a stable at Coldnorthcott near Launceston, a granary 
at Mount Charles, and a cottage at Bowithick which no tenant would stay 
in because the chimney smoked so badly. 

With an eye to business, Methodists of Marshgate near Callington 
bought two cottages and knocked them into one. Then they erected a 
tiny pulpit in the fireplace and turned a bedroom into a gallery. This 
“Cottage Chapel” is the most curious in all Methodism. The gallery is 
reached by the way of a ladder. Then, when the gallery worshippers are 
seated, the ladder is taken outside to prevent obstruction within, being 
brought back to release the prisoners up aloft when the service ends! 
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So, by various ways and means, Nonconformists established their spiri- 
tual homes and hearths throughout the Duchy. In the course of time, 
building went on all over again with the same sacrifice and the same zeal 
that permeated the original ventures. Tiny, crude and hurriedly built 
chapels were replaced by bigger buildings sounder in construction and 
more convenient of access. Others were enlarged. 

It would be safe to say that well over a thousand chapels have been 
erected on Cornish soil by Wesleyans, Bible Christians, Primitive and 
Free Church Methodists. Methodist union in 1932 led to the closing of 
several superfluous buildings but there is redundancy still among the 600 
and more that remain. There are towns and large villages where small 
congregations assemble every Sunday in two or three chapels within a 
short distance of each other. One building would accommodate them all 
with room to spare. 

Which chapels to close in the interests of economy is the problem con- 
fronting Methodists to-day. Sacrifice, romance and courage went hand 
in hand with the building. Sentiment, pride and prejudice go hand in 
hand in keeping some doors open. But let this be said. The spirit that 
created the homely little Chapel of the wayside is still very much alive. 
The sanctuary may need a new roof, a new rostrum or the renovating of 
the fabric. A new building may even be necessary. No matter. The 
money is raised somehow and there is always voluntary labour to be had. 
Truth is that much support comes from the non-chapel-goer who, perhaps, 
for sentimental reasons or past associations would be loath to see a chapel 
fall into ruin or done away with altogether. “ We have a lot of members 
who aren’t on the books,” was the explanation given to me by the leader 
of a struggling cause when a considerable sum of money was subscribed 
to renovate the village chapel. 


While this spirit abounds, Cornwall will always be a land of many 
Chapels. 
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DEATH BY FIRE 


SVEN BERLIN 


N Thursday evenings the tall trees in front of our house on Porcu- 
O pine Hill had a way of bursting into flower, a shower of blossoms 
that poured down over what always seemed to me to be birds 
of paradise swooping through the branches with a low slow whistle, ending 
in a crackle; an enchantment of which I never was tired; their green, 
gold, cyclamen, blue, bright white lights; the curious report which came 
after the explosion at that distance and, finally everything settling down 
into an even orange glow as though there was an unseen fire, predicting 
perhaps—though none of us was aware of it—the destruction of the Crystal 
Palace. 

“The set-pieces are on,” I would mutter to my brother; “no use 
looking now for a bit.” Whereupon he started fiddling with his crystal 
set. We both put on our earphones and settled down to Bye Bye Black- 
bird, Peggy O'Neil, 1 Never see Maggie Alone, wondering if they were 
doing the Battle of Jutland on the set-piece again or just sacrificing the 
King and Queen. The glow lighted our nursery walls: we were safe in 
bed. 

Fridays—if in holiday time—it was often our fun to “ bunk in” to the » 
Palace grounds over a tall spiked fence. By the great lakes, where some- 
times we fished, there were life-sized images of prehistoric animals grazing 
under the trees in an eternity of cast-iron; one would come across the 
Palace Manager in his frock coat and top hat passing along a row of 
Greek statues, down a huge collonade which led to the absurd and mon- 
strous building he ruled; or find a ruined Fun Fair with a revolving 
Haunted House; a pond with Moscovite ducks; a rusty howitzer. 

But on our Friday visits we were not looking so much for these talismen 
of the past as for what we called “dud rockets”—namely, rockets that 
had not exploded. This we did in conjunction with a chemist friend of 
ours, named Bamburger—a furtive looking boy in a blue jersey, a salmon 
pink slouch cap and huge shiny black boots. He was always full of 
some mad scheme to invent a new bomb filled with bubonic plague that 
would wreck the place and exterminate the people of Sydenham and 
Norwood; it was for this purpose he wanted the materials. To my young 
ears such a project seemed rather odd—I was in no way so embitered 
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with my first few years in this fascinating world as to want to destroy it— 
but there it was. His fanatical attitude to life and the earnest direction 
of his beak nose must have exercised quite a formidable influence on my 
brother and me. Besides, we were fond of him. 

Going round the lakes one day we broke through a clump of bushes 
and came upon a large shed, the door of which was open. Entering, we 
found it to be full of boxes of fireworks: bombs, rockets, fuse and 
heaven knows what. In a moment Bamburger had produced a sack from 
somewhere out of his short trousers. 

“Here, take it!” he snapped, fixing me with his cold eyes. “And 
don’t be long. Ill keep cave! ” 

Naturally I was terrified. It seemed we were caught by some terrible 
but irresistible force, which was tempered within us only by the thrill of 
adventure. Trembling we filled the sack and ran to the tall fence where 
earlier we had climbed over. Bamburger was waiting for us. Each 
stuffed what he could in his pockets and up his jersey; the sack was 
hidden; our escape into the quiet residential roads outside the grounds 
was finally made. 

The anxiety of this expedition worried my brother and me for quite a 
time. At least until things had blown over. We heard later that the sack 
had been found. Three other boys in a neighbouring suburb (who hap- 
pened to be our enemies) were convicted and sent to reform school for 
stealing fireworks. We soon lost our guilt. 

Bamburger reappeared, the spoils were taken from their hiding places 
and it became a fascinating occupation, in a nearby brickfields, that stank 
of dead cats and empty tins, to break open the mortar bombs, pour the 
slippery silver magnesium powder into medicine bottles, sealing the necks 
with clay and a short fuse. The fuse we would light with a cigarette, 
throw the whole thing into the sky and watch it burst in brilliant sunlight. 
Amusing, until one day Bamburger, absorbed by the problem of his new 
bomb, absently dropped a lighted cigarette end into the neck of an unsealed 
bottle and set it off, blowing away his face to the frontier marked by the 
peak of his salmon pink cap, blowing away also the flesh from his thin 
sensitive hands, showing us the bone and the blue, silvery tendons. 

For weeks he wore a mask and great lint gloves, with still the cloth cap. 
He made no reference to the affair, but accepted these strange accoutre- 
ments as though they were part of his destiny—which, indeed they were. 
I shall always see him like this. He rears up in my mind like an image at 
a carnival, towering over the history of our times. Later, in France, how 
often one saw him striding through the branches of some night-battle, 
dropping chandeliers from his pink hands, tracer bullets darting round his 
head or growing slowly from his eyes; saw him stretched out in the 
grotesque interior of a military hospital train or being burned at the stake 
on Guy Fawkes Day. He became, not only my childhood friend—whom 
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I shall always remember with affection—but the Man with the Ibex Head 
—the buffoon dancing on the cinders of the world. 

Let me tell you how this is. 

Obviously the experience did much to colour my imagination. I now 
had a fear of fire, yet was easily exalted by it. Destruction by fire is 
also protection by magic: a form of creation which is very much an 
ancient property of human life and an inexhorable law. 

The long chain of Guy Fawkes Days had been feeding this experience 
annually until I began to feel that some such image as Bamburger might 
quite possibly exist for everyone and not be a mere private invention of 
my own. Be that as it may. Having accepted a solution to the problem 
it became so much a part of the less frequented areas of my mind that I 
scarcely thought about it in following years, not until last November. 

November the Fifth, in St. Ives, becomes far more than an excuse for 
practical joking by public schoolboys or cock-a-snooting by painted street 
arabs begging for pennies. It is a ceremony of innocence, of extraordinary 
fantasy; of strange and diabolic, if unformed, beauty; of horror, of ruin, 
of sacrifice, a pagan rite performed on the edge of a great sea, by people 
who are close enough to life to feel the strength of the dark impulses 
within them. 

Within the northern wall of the little harbour there is a strip of sand 
upon which most of the fires are lit, although they are also lit on the 
hilltops above the town, pricking the sky like beacons from Argos to 
Ilium. By the time daylight was going, the moon half-risen, tinting 
the cloudedges a pale duckegg blue, the green of the Island was already 
beginning to give out darkness in a way peculiar to itself. One or two 
of the younger children had lit their fires early with the help of their 
fathers. Things were started. 

Figures of men, women, children appeared in the Back Streets, hur- 
rying near the granite walls, a little ashamed, perhaps, almost furtive, and 
very excited. Then one realised that each little group was carrying a 
body with masked face and large awkward hands, huddled in stupid, 
irresponsible, pathetic, hilarious resignation; it was being hurried away 
by the elves of guilt and revenge to where the fires were burning. Down, 
out of the alleyways, out of Mount Zion, out of the Digey and Bethesda 
Hill and Fish Street the people poured with their images—images they 
had made with their own hands in anger or in joy. 

The Wharf was soon crowded with people, the feeling ran high. Self- 
consciousness seemed to leave them as they entered the lights—fishermen, 
commandos, artists, children, drunks, craftsmen, tradesmen, factory-workers, 
girls and publicans alike—a moving forest against the great orange glow 
of a hundred fires, through which could be seen the fishing boats, the 
blue light at the end of the pier, the sea wallowing in moonlight like a 
huge seal. Housefronts were changing from bright incandescent blue to 
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green and pink. Bangs, shrieks of fear and laughter filled the air, filling 
me with a deep and terrible excitement coming from the inmost roots of 
my being, giving to all around me a sense of timelessness. 

That man over there, lounging back in a plush armchair smoking a 
roman candle, his chest scooped out in caverns: he is roaring with 
laughter and his face is on fire! Well could he be an adequate emblem 
of all that I am trying to say. I walked through the fires—walking, as 
it were, through the furnaces of Nebuchadnezzar and came upon someone 
lighting the knees of an image he had propped upon a tall pole driven 
into the sand. This knee-lighting was being done with an extraordinary 
sadistic glee. The flames crept up the thighs licking the pit of the great 
stomach which eventually burst, releasing an avalanche of burning en- 
trails made of tarred ropes. The men and women shrieked with delight. 

On more distant and secluded beaches towards Clodgy one could imagine 
the centaurs sporting in the surf. 

As the fires were beginning to die down, the charred images slumping 
impersonally into a death from which there is no resurrection, someone 
gripped my arm. I turned to find myself face to face with Bamburger. 
He had not changed a bit, except for slightly greying hair and a scar 
across his forehead where the salmon pink cap had been. His green eyes 
looked mad in the firelight; his hooked nose, twisted by a jumping shadow, 
comical. I felt no surprise. Everyone comes to St. Ives one time or 
another, and, after all, it was Firework Night. 

“Come round to the Island,” he said, “there’s a party on!” We pro- 
ceeded, like Faust and the Devil. 

Walking through the Back Streets I felt myself to be in a kind of coma, 
a curious dreamlike state in which anything might have occurred. I wasn’t 
afraid. Somewhere from a cold little world spinning far away in the 
spaces of my being came a message that Bamburger ought not to be there, 
that something extraordinary was going on. I realise now how strong 
his influence over me had become, even though I hadn’t seen him for 
years. 

The little concrete house above Gwidden Beach was packed with people: 
light, music, song and the thunder of dancing came from every window. 
By the red door, through which men and women seemed endlessly to 
pour on their way to the beach, there stood the figure of a man some 
eight feet high, with horns and a long paper face of the most incongruous 
architecture; his height, surreal clothes, long neck gave him an air of 
diabolical elegance. 

Bamburger had been lost sight of. With difficulty I pressed my way 
into the depths of the lower room to look for him. Rum was being 
served by a lively little fair man who was evidently giving the party and 
was considerably concerned as to the comfort of his guests, half of whom 
he could not have known. I drank as much as I could—naturally—before 
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being caught in what seemed to be the returning wave and washed by 
sheer force out of the house and down the slipway in a procession of 
people carrying the Horned Figure to the sea. 

Gwidden Beach is like a ruined colisseum; a semi-circle of rocks around 
the arena of sand. From the top of these rocks which form a low cliff at 
the edge of the Island the townspeople stood watching in the moonlight. 

By now a large fire had been built. The Horned Figure seemed almost 
to co-operate by helping himself to climb on the pile and by ramming his 
broomstick soul into the sand. Soon his insane face was gazing through 
a sheet of flame with sinister intensity. The fire crept over his hands 
revealing their wire tendons. For a moment the skin on his face tightened 
a little, then broke out in a great orange laugh and was gone, revealing 
a complete ibex skull, inexhorable and eternal against the moon. 

Somehow this was a tremendous relief. I turned away thinking how 
strange it was to have seen Bamburger when he had been dead for three 
years—killed by an explosion in a research station where he was doing 
work on the atom. It was he, I remembered, who had discovered large 
deposits of pitchblend in Cornwall some years before, and it was through 
him that I first came here. Perhaps the crystal-set 1 used as a boy had 
picked up the vibrations of his curious destiny—who can tell? 

When I looked through my window in the morning I saw that Gwidden 
Beach had been washed clean and level by the sea, ready for another 
ceremony—beautiful and unearthly in the sunlight. For a moment | 
wondered if even that was an illusion. 
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MY WORK AS AN EMBROIDERESS 


ERMA HARVEY JAMES 


Y childhood was spent in West Cornwall, near Hayle, and from 
this time the memory of shells and seaweed and fierce, frail 
wings seen against sand and sunpierced water formed the un- 

conscious bias towards a particular emphasis, a personal conception of 
reality, which emerged years later with the recognition of the remote 
connection between these images and the texture of thread on linen. It 
would be difficult to say exactly when and how this happened, but sud- 
denly these things were connected and because of the connection one 
saw them like this instead of that. The past then was a source of richness, 
like buried treasure, which having lain in silence and darkness now became 
accessible. 

At the age of fifteen I was sent to an art school where, after the first 
year, I specialised in embroidery and embroidery design. Specialising 
consisted chiefly in copying and learning by heart historic examples of 
the craft and the weekly production of a meticulously careful drawing of 
some object deemed suitable to embellish cushion, bedspread, tea cosy, 
tray cloth, or similar article. These designs were often made with a 
disregard of materials, “suitable” materials being hunted for later, and 
rags of which along with wisps of threads were attached to the design, 
which thereby became automatically a “working drawing.” These exer- 
cises had a tightening influence on the actual work and I do not think 
that it ever occurred to any of us that a design should always begin to 
grow from the actual materials, particularly in the case of appliqué. In 
my own case I know that it was not until years later that I realised how 
materials would live when used according to their inherent quality without 
so called “ adaptation” to a previously drawn design. 

Five years at the art school were followed by work in a commercial 
studio and writing Embroidery features for various women’s magazines 
and educational journals. One of the most interesting commissions I had 


at this time was for a couple of books on embroidery design which I did 
for Dollfus-Mieg the French publisher. These consisted of coloured draw- 
ings with a small amount of letterpress and were to have formed two of 
a series. Unfortunately, although the work was completed and paid for 
by May 1939, owing to the outbreak of war they were never actually 
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published and in the interval I destroyed the rough drawings. Work for 
English magazines also came to an end with the war. 

For six years whatever one did had to be done in a few spare hours 
with scanty materials. Now that it was no longer possible to procure 
special fabrics and threads one planned according to the available mate- 
rial and worked from the centre outwards as it were. And how often 
what had at first appeared to be tiresome limitations proved instead es- 
sential possibilities owing to which design and execution became closely 
integrated in a satisfying whole. A design suggested in the first place by 
the colour and texture of available material and built up gradually as 
one went along stood a fair chance of being a good design. The materials 
were frequently not those generally used for embroidery, but were any- 
thing that came to hand and could be fixed on to a ground with a needle 
and thread. American cloth, tweed, felt, sacking, braid, cord, buttons, 
wire, Or pan-scraper which would unwind in a shining thread and make 
hair and sun’s rays and fiery nebulae. 

The austere years taught one much in the use of materials, materials 
that now suddenly for the first time seemed to be alive beneath one’s 
fingers. Later on of course there was the question of the shoddiness of 
coupon-free fabrics and of putting work into poor material. But distres- 
sing though this was in some ways, it was preferable to work on any 
material than not to work at all. 

Shortly after the end of the war the owner of a craft shop where I went 
occasionally noticed an embroidered bag which I carried and which was 
worked with heads from the Petrouchka ballet. He said that if I could 
get materials and cared to do it he would like similar work sufficient for 
a whole window display—say £25 worth. This seemed to me just then 
a large sum of money, quite an exciting proposition, and I agreed to 
have the work ready in five weeks’ time. It was the first time I had 
undertaken work on such a scale and there began a wild search for . 
materials. I had no coupons left, the Board of Trade could not help me, 
and I eventually carried out the entire order on sand-bags (unused Govern- 
ment surplus) which were being sold off at most large stores at the time. 
The hessian being evenly and loosely woven, was very good to work on 
and the stitching showed up well on the stone-coloured ground. At the 
end of five weeks of working days of about fourteen hours the order 
was complete and the morning after delivery I had, by return, an order 
for a further £10 worth. 

It was the success of this order which made me decide to work in this 
way rather than restart freelance work for magazines. Owing to the 
paper shortage it was difficult to get anything published and in six months 
I had only two technical articles accepted. I made more cushion covers, 
bags and tea cosies of hessian and, partly I suppose because luxury goods 
were very scarce, shops took them in as large quantities as I could supply. 
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There was accommodation difficulty at the time and I had to make several 
moves within a few months. Fortunately embroidery is a craft which re- 
quires very little equipment and which can be done almost anywhere, 
providing there is a good light. I did most of it in an attic. In another 
house the kitchen was the only room with a good light. In between work 
on hessian I worked appliqué pictures with anything I could find: felt, 
gauze, ribbon, sequins. I made no preliminary drawing, but worked with 
cut-out shapes, occasionally making outlines with a brush as | went along. 


Eventually I took several of these pictures to Heals, who immediately 
suggested a show. There were only six months in which to prepare for 
it. Again I worked day and night. I lived on bread and cheese and weak 
tea—fortunately the vegetarian ration of cheese. As well as pictures I 
embroidered cushion covers, tea cosies and bags, using the very beautiful 
“natural” linen with which Heals supplied me. Through this show I 
made many valuable and interesting contacts. It was optimistically sug- 
gested that I should try to export some of my work to America. The 
Board of Trade when approached on this point did its best to be helpful. 
But a Customs duty of 45 per cent seemed rather to discourage the idea 
of embroidery as a dollar earner. 


It is always difficult to judge the work of one’s own time, but the 
standard of embroidery in England during the Nineteenth Century fell 
pretty low and the fault of much contemporary work (contemporary only 
in the sense that the workers have been alive at the present time) has 
been imitation. Copies of period pieces have been sold at most embroi- 
dery shops, together with specially dyed threads for the working thereof. 
And there has been the tendency to copy another technique, notably that 
of painting. Certainly this century has been unique in that so much of 
the work has been copied from other periods. This is probably due 
partly to the desire for a way of escape from the contemporary scene 
(though there is nothing shameful in escape providing it is in the right 
direction) and partly to the fact that now, as always, embroidery is done 
not only by the professional but also by the amateur, who thinks she 
“can’t draw” and is afraid to try and so prefers to play for safety and 
imitate the work of other periods. 


England has been famous for embroidery in the past and an intelligent 
study of traditional work, as opposed to meaningless imitation, is indis- 
pensable to the modern embroidery designer. Tradition represents an 
economy of experience which we cannot afford to ignore and those who 
would restore embroidery to a place of significance in our lives must 
base their work on the same principles as those on which the best of the 
past was founded. The work done by one generation to meet its require- 
ments when perfect of its kind will stand as a permanent inspiration to 
succeeding generations, but each must invent new forms to meet its own 
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needs. Fashions change, needs vary, and new materials profoundly modify 
technique and design in any craft. 

From time immemorial embroidery was the means of enriching mate- 
rials of every kind; thus it was essential to the life of the community and, 
as an active craft with the support of a strong and continuous tradition, 
in little danger of getting out of touch with life. But at the end of the 
Eighteenth Century it suddenly fell from its position as an essential and 
living craft. For this, as for much else, the industrial revolution was 
doubtless the historic culprit. From then on it was more or less assumed 
that the machine could supply all that was necessary in the way of decora- 
tion. In the past embroidery had been practised as a trade and also with 
great energy by the amateur; now, having almost ceased as a professional 
craft, it was carried on by the leisured class for over a hundred years. 

At present embroidery is in a state of transition from being a craft to 
being mainly an art. At its best it is always both. In practice art and 
craft overlap continually, but while a craft is primarily concerned with 
the making of things for use, an art is primarily concerned with the 
expression of a conception of reality. 

The artist-craftsman excercises his organic but often unconscious bias 
towards the emphasis of certain aspects of the complex universe in which 
he iives. He isolates an impulse and gives it new form and substance 
within the limits of his material. In the material creative energy emerges 
in timely action. The Word becomes flesh. A fine craftsman may also be 
an artist, just as an artist must be a craftsman in his feeling for the 
possibilities of his materials and his skill in using them, but patience and 
skill alone do not make a work of art. In the past artists such as Duncan 
Grant, Claude Flight and Michael Sevier have occasionally designed em- 
broidery to be worked by other people, but the perfect combiniation occurs 
when designer and embroiderer are the same person. This was necessarily 
rare until embroiderers became more interested in design and artists more 
interested in embroidery. 

To-day with inventive minds turning to this form of art for expression 
there are signs of the long overdue renaissance of embroidery. A number 
of artists now choose it as their medium and a type of room has evolved 
in which it has essential significance. Embroidery has become an art 
more suited to the adornment of our homes than of our persons and it 
is in the field of interior decoration that it has its place to-day, with the 
embroidered picture or wall-hanging coming into its own as a vital form 
of expression adaptable to present day tastes. 

A picture executed in appliqué, using different materials has quite a 
different quality from one done in paint. The bloom of velvet and silk, 
shine of metal thread, and the texture of varying stitches, produce a 
luminous quality unlike any other medium. The light and the dark are 
constantly changing and the work seems alive. Incidentally the picture 
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which I called “‘ The Dark and the Light” was one of the appliqués that 
I made up as I went along. Originally I had the idea of working two 
heads which would be in reality one, and of a sharp contrast between 
light and dark. The full face in silver gauze was the only part actually 
drawn before working: the rest was made with shapes previously cut 
out in velvet and gauze; the hair and vine were indicated with a brush 
as I came to them and immediately before working. For tendrils .and 
decoration on the crowns I let the metal thread have its own way and 
sewed it down following the shapes into which it naturally fell. 

At present splendid work is being done by the Needlework Development 
Scheme which was founded in Scotland in 1934 with the object of im- 
proving the standard of embroidery by providing greater facilities for 
students specialising in embroidery at the four Colleges of Art at Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Dundee and Aberdeen. Since the end of the war the 
scheme has been re-organised on a new basis to enable it to extend its 
scope to include gradually all Art Schools throughout Great Britain. A 
main feature has been the purchase of outstanding specimens of embroi- 
dery from all parts of the world to form collections which may be bor- 
rowed by Art Schools. As the scheme has developed printed material 
as well as work has become available to schools and Women’s Institutes. 

Economically speaking, hand-embroidery can never be a commercial 
proposition in competition with the machine and whenever an attempt 
has been made to mass-produce it at wholesale prices drudgery has taken 
the place of creative vitality. I am not referring here to so-called em- 
broidery which is actually done by machinery, because it comes in a 
different category. One well-known art school in an industrial area, aiming 
at what is described as “flexible technical knowledge,” is equipped with 
a variety of these machines designed to produce an imitation of handwork, 
whereon work is produced by students intending to design for the machine- 
embroidery trades and for production in quantity under factory conditions. 
This is a branch of industry and cannot be considered as an integral de- 
velopment of the craft itself. 


The beginning and end is in the joy of the actual doing for those whose 

hands— 
“.. delight to trace unusual things 

And deviate from the known and common way, 

Nor will in fading silks compose, 

Faintly, the inimitable rose.” 

Art is not nature. Nature, the source and well-spring, can do no more 
than suggest. The very attempt to present three-dimensional objects on 
a two-dimensional plane demands abstraction from the ordinary conditions 
in which they exist. So, near to nature, but not too near, the artist- 
embroiderer will select and reject and, within the limits of her craft, 
create a new world, 
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JOHN OPIE, R.A. 


J. W. SCOBELL ARMSTRONG 


HE modest object of the present article is to explore somewhat 
further than has yet been done a single short period of Opie’s life, 
namely, the last years before he left Cornwall and went with Walcot 

to London; for it is to his work during this period that his fame was 
initially due, and competent critics have thought that none of his maturer 
work as a portrait painter surpassed the best of his achievements during 
those years. Owing to the fact that most of his early portraits still hang 
in the secluded country seats in Cornwall, where they were painted, Opie’s 
genius as a boy has not been fully realized. He is known chiefly through 
his later painting, which, fine as much of it was, never had quite the same 
élan as is shown in his earlier work. 

In these days, the world is so ready to welcome the youthful prodigy, 
and to stifle his budding genius with its embraces, that the eulogies poured 
upon him when he first appears must always be taken with more than a 
grain of salt. In the eighteenth century, however, the road to recognition 
was far harder and steeper than it is today, and one may therefore safely 
assume that there were good and solid grounds for the widespread chorus 
of admiration with which the rising of this new star in the world of art 
was greeted in 1782. 

We find the Cornish boy painter described in that year by art reviewers 
as “this wonderful youth ... beyond even Rembrandt,” as “a genius 
whose works rival the greatest masters ancient and modern,” as one from 
whom “we hope that Sir Joshua Reynolds will take some lessons.” Nor 
is it the opinion of art reviewers alone that is involved. Reynolds himself 
made two recorded comments on the young artist’s qualities at this period, 
which abundantly confirm the general view as to the merits of his work, 
describing him to Northcote as “like Caravaggio but finer,” and saying 
of him on another occasion, “ This youth begins where most artists leave 
off.” Since it can hardly be contended, even by the warmest admirers 
of Opie’s later work, that, fine though it be, it wholly justifies the extrava- 
gant prophecies current with regard to him in 1782, one is curious to know 
a little more than the biographies contain with regard to those early works 
which gained for him as a boy his appellation of the “ Cornish Wonder.” 


Re-published by kind permission of the ** Connoisseur ” 
in which periodical this article first appeared. 
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Opie was born at St. Agnes, near Truro, in May, 1761. His first attempt 
at painting in childhood seems to have been in some degree inspired by 
jealousy, which Fuseli, rightly or wrongly, held to be the dominant trait 
of his physiognomy in later life. At the early age of ten he felt a strong 
desire to outshine a schoolmate who had gained some celebrity in the 
village by his clever painting of butterflies. Little John made the attempt 
and succeeded. A year or two later he did a portrait of his own father, 
having, it is said, first irritated the old man to such a degree as to secure 
a thrashing, and this, for the express purpose of getting the proper sparkle 
and fire into the eyes of his unwilling and intractable subject. 

In’ 1775, at the age of fourteen, the boy first came into contact with 
Wolcot, who had at that time just set up a practice as a physician in Truro. 
The contact seems, in the circumstances, to have been so startingly oppor- 
tune that many might regard it as an instance of divine intervention in 
human affairs. Every obstacle had been placed in the boy’s way, for his 
father strongly objected to his becoming an artist. 

It is recorded that shortly after his discovery by Wolcot the boy “ painted 
a portrait of a parrot walking down from his perch so cleverly that the 
artist received the greatest compliments that possibly could be paid to him 
by all the parrots in the town continuing to notice it whenever it was 
presented to them.”’ Not very long after his introduction to Wolcot, Opie 
began his career as a travelling artist, charging at first 7s. 6d. each for his 
portraits, which modest demand was soon, in deference to the advice of 
Wolcot, increased to half a guinea. In 1778, the boy, who had been 
unwell, was invited to Place, the country seat of the Prideaux family, near 
Padstow, where he was put in charge of the housekeeper to recuperate. 
While there he painted the whole household, including the dogs and cats, 
and returned home in a smart suit with twenty guineas in his pocket.’ 

In the folowing year (1779) Wolcot moved to Helston and took Opie 
with him. By this time the latter had so far advanced in his art that he 
was able to obtain a guinea each for his portraits from well-to-do sitters. 
During the next year and a half, and before he had attained the age of 
twenty, he painted nearly all the best of his early works. Of his last 
achievements before leaving the west country, Farington writes thus, in his 
diary while at Exeter in December 1810: 

“T afterwards went with Mr. Patch to the Hospital where I saw two 
portraits painted by Opie, one a half length of the late Dr. Glass of Exeter, 
who first prepared magnesia, the other a three-quarter of the late Mr. 
Patch, the surgeon. These portraits were painted by Opie while on his way 
from Cornwall to London before he had seen any other works of art but 
those he had met with in Cornwall and Devonshire, yet are these pictures, 
especially that of Mr. Patch, equal in merit with those which he executed 
in the latter period of his life. It would perhaps not be going too far 10 
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say that the portrait of Mr. Patch is both in respect of drawing, close 
attention to nature, and care in execution, one of his best pictures, having 
more truth and delicacy in it and less of manner such as every artist has 
more or less of after long practice.” 

It is probable that the first house in which Opie resumed his activities 
as a painter, after his arrival at Helston, was the neighbouring Cornish 
mansion of Penrose, whose owner, Mr. Rogers, one of the largest landlords 
in the county, became one of his most helpful patrons. After painting a 
number of portraits in the Helston district, the boy decided to go further 
afield. Passing through Penzance, he found his way to Castle Horneck, 
the ancient country seat of the Borlases—to whom he probably bore an 
introduction either from Mr. Rogers or Lord Bateman. Here he seems to 
have been well received and liberally patronised. Captain Samuel Borlase, 
the then owner, was just the sort of sitter whom he liked painting—a man 
of striking features and strong personality—one who had, not many years 
before, with a handful of militia, rescued the stranded ship Mercy from a 
mob of tinners in Mount’s Bay, and had received a silver rapier from the 
American owners in recognition of his gallantry. 

It is probable that, after leaving Castle Horneck, the young artist pro- 
ceeded along the old coast road towards the Land’s End, and on reaching 
the neighbourhood of St. Buryan, presented himself at Boskenna, the last 
country seat of any size in Cornwall. His portrait of its mistress, the aged 
Mrs. Paynter, is an example of Opie at his best. He has often been 
reproached, not perhaps unjustly, with lack of tenderness; but if that 
defect made itself apparent at times in his later work, it may confidently 
be said that few painters have ever painted old age with greater tender ‘s 
than Opie did in those early years. His portrait of Mrs. Paynter is a 
good illustration of this, and the portrait which he had recently done of 
old Kneebone of Helston is another striking example of his understanding 
of the old. This last is owned by Mr. J. A. D. Bridger, who also possesses 
an interesting letter written by the artist to his mother just after his first 
interview with the King. 

About the end of 1779 Opie found his way to the little village of 
Sancreed. The Vicar, Mr. George Pender Scobell, a kindly ecclesiastic 
with a comfortable income of £1,500 a year derived from the two livings 
of Sancreed and St. Just, either took him in at the Vicarage or found 
quarters for him near by. Here Opie stayed for some time, painting no 
less than seven members of the Scobell family. The Scobell collection is 
of considerable interest in that it shows Opie at his best and at his worst 
—revealing, in a striking way, both the merits and defects of his painting 
and of his character. Lawrence writing to a friend with regard to Opie’s 
picture of the Death of Rizzio in 1787, says: 

“He has studied, and that to a great degree, the beauty of chiaro oscuro 

and fine colouring, but has not, I think, sufficiently attended to the great 
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end of painting—the expressing with truth the human heart in the traits 

of the countenance.” 

In three, or possibly four, of the Scobell portraits, Lawrence might have 
found abundant confirmation of his criticism; but in the others he would 
have found none. Opie’s portrait of little George Scobell, a rather plain 
child, is full of tenderness and comprehension, and has a striking freshness 
and vitality. Probably, however, the most remarkable thing in the collec- 
tion is the face of Mrs. Scobell looking down at the baby in her arms. 
She, too, was plain, but Opie, who loved his own mcther, was able to 
discover “the intention of her soul” and to paint it. When he came to 
the baby itself, his modus operandi was very different. Boylike, he 
evidently did not think a baby worth painting, and had no hesitation in 
indicating this view on his canvas. It may be of interest to note that this 
baby afterwards became Colonel John Scobell, and was painted in early 
middle age much more creditably by the younger Opie, who, just as his 
great-uncle had done in an earlier generation, painted the whole family, 
who were then living at Nancealverne, near Penzance. 

Opie’s next best performance at Sancreed Vicarage was his portrait of 
the handsome, sulky-faced younger brother of the Vicar. This portrait is 
painted with sympathy, and is very much alive. When he came to the 
Vicar’s two sisters the young painter evidently found his work far less 
congenial. Of “Mary” he painted a stiff and rather unkind portrait, 
which is, however, by no means without merit. ‘“ Melloney,” a strikingly 
handsome girl, fared much the same at his hands. His portrait of the 
elderly John Scobell, the Vicar’s uncle, has little to recommend it. The 
boy’s patience with his sitters was evidently by this time exhausted. The 
Vicar himself seems to have been the last straw. 

Opie’s portrait of the last-mentioned, when looked at side by side with 
the first three portraits above referred to, hardly deserves to be called a 
portrait at all; it is little more than a perfunctory representation of a pink- 
faced cleric with eyes resembling gooseberries. It would never ‘occur to 
any casual observer that the portrait of Mr. Scobell and of his little son 
were painted by the same hand, The Vicar, from what is known about 
him, can hardly have been quite such a nonentity as he seemed to Opie, 
and it is strange that an instinctive sense of obligation did not lead the 
boy to make a better effort for one who had proved so appreciative a 
patron. 

Of his movements after leaving Sancreed Vicarage nothing is known. 
It is not recorded whether he continued his wanderings, or whether he 
returned to Helston and resumed them afterwards. His pockets being by 
now well lined, he probably desired to select a model for himself without 
regard to pecuniary advantage and to paint someone who seemed to him 
really worth painting. Such a person he not long afterwards found in 
Mr. Quick, a “ humble parishioner of Zennor” that romantic and remote 
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little village which lies in a fold of the hills on the Atlantic coast not far 
from St. Ives. His portrait of this rugged old Cornishman is, in the 
opinion of the writer, one of his masterpieces. It was bought by Mr. 
Rogers of Penrose. 

Early in 1781, Opie left Cornwall, and travelling with Wolcot to Exeter 
painted a number of portraits in that city and its neighbourhood. Thence 
the pair proceeded to London, where they arrived in November. Very 
soon after they had taken up their quarters in Orange Court “ the enjoining 
streets became thronged with carriages filled with the highest rank and 
beauty to sit to the Cornish wonder.”* It has often been told how the 
boy was made a show of and decked in outlandish attire by that artful 
advertiser Wolcot. The latter, who, however great his merits as a critic 
of art, was little qualified in other respects to be a mentor of youth, 
designedly made no effort to improve the manners of his protégé, who was 
himself by nature unadaptable, yet sufficiently clever and sensitive to feel 
the indignity of his position acutely and to resent it. 

The remainder of Opie’s life does not fall within the scope of this 
article, but a word must be said in conclusion as to the effect of his 
emigration from Cornwall upon his character and subsequent work. In 
1785, the St. James’s Chronicle laments the falling off in Opie’s painting, 
which it ascribes to the flattery of Sir Joshua and others.‘ This criticism 
is unfair to the painter. His was not the kind of character that could be 
spoilt by praise. He was very diffident of his own powers, and suffered 
all through life from what would be called to-day an inferiority complex. 
Courage and pertinacity he most certainly possessed in a high degree, but 
in later life, after he had been transplanted from Cornwall, he seems to 
have become intensely self-critical. This diffidence of himself may well 
explain the fact that, great as were his achievements in later life, his native 
genius did not survive undamaged its contact with the schools. 

Although, at his best, he was undoubtedly one of the finest painters 
of his age, one cannot help wondering whether he might not have become 
an even greater one had he never crossed the Tamar. Plunged into a 
puzzling and uncongenial environment, superciliously patronised and sub- 
sequently dropped by smart folk who enjoyed the novelty of being painted 
by a young barbarian with a green feather in his cap, despising his new 
patrons, most of whom were persons of social rather than mental distinc- 
tion, it is not surprising that he grew harsh and bitter. What is 
really astonishing is the fact that in such surroundings and faced with such 
temptations he still continued to pursue his art with so much perseverance, 
truthfulness and sincerity. He was probably just as anxious to excel his 
more popular rivals as he had once been to excel his little school-fellow 
at painting butterflies: but this ambition never induced him to swerve by 
a hair’s breadth from the truth as he saw it. He would under no condition 
paint people as they wanted to be, and not having sufficient sympathy and 
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insight to discern the “ intention of the soul” in an outwardly insignificant 
countenance, he did not always do justice to them as they were. He was 
in his painting, as in his conversation, entirely natural and free from affec- 
tation, a quality as regards which Samuel Rogers, the poet, who was no 
mean critic of Art, compared him favourably with Lawrence. 

An illustration of the contrast between Opie’s later and earlier work, 
is to be found in one of his last portraits, that of Mrs. Armstrong. 
At the time of his death, it was lying in his studio waiting for the hand 
to be finished. His sitter in this case was a young Quakeress of rare 
beauty. The freshness of the skin and sweetness of the eyes he has por- 
trayed with great tenderness and delicacy. She had, however, something 
more than beauty: she was a woman of strong intellect and wide culture. 
There is no hint of this in the portrait. 

In 1807 the painter’s career was cut short by death at the comparatively 
early age of forty-five. To the last he was working with the same deter- 
mination and desire for self-improvement that had marked him in boyhood. 

When Wolcot, on first meeting the young genius from the sawpit, asked 
him how he liked painting, the lad’s dark eyes lit up, and he replied with 
startling enthusiasm, “ Better than my bread and meat.” If, as he lay 
dying, the angel of death had asked him the same question, he would 
probably have given the same answer with the same fervour. 


Nollekins and his Times, 1st ed., by J. T. Smith. 
Life of Opie, by Ada Earland. 

Farington’s Diary, Vol. 2, p. 2. 

Whitley's Artists and their Friends, 
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THOMAS HARDY IN CORNWALL 


ELIZABETH BEARD 


highest part of the cliff edge and with views for thirty miles each 

way down the coast, lay only two miles away from the Thomas 
Hardy Rectory at St. Juliot’s. Signposts made by good artists are always 
welcome. It was great fun playing detective and finding or imagining one 
found places either named or unnamed in Thomas Hardy’s verse and 
prose. Indeed living so near the scene of his wooing, and loving his work 
so much, it was quite impossible to move a step without Hardy associations. 
Cliff, waterfall, valleys and sea colours and weathers were all made vivid 
in his writings. Cornwall, besides its own rare birds, curlew, puffin, gan- 
net, oyster catcher and kestrel, occasionally flaunted some rare bright 
visitor such as the uncommon hoopoe, and the spirit of Dorsetshire Hardy 
seemed such another rare visitant, enhancing yet not belonging. 

In Hardy’s Satires of Circumstance the direct references to Cornwall 
as the setting for his own love affair surprise one by their hairbreadth 
accuracy. At first reading one would credit them to a Cornish born 
artist living there all his life. But Hardy, familiar with country things, 
after a very short visit used the trained eye of his environment and pro- 
fession, and it must be remembered brought, too, the freshness of a stran- 
ger’s eye. 


Fo: many years our home, a lonely farm a hundred yards from the 


“T found her out there 
On a slope few see, 
That falls westwardly 
To the saltedged air, 
Where the ocean breaks 
On the purple strand 
And the hurricane shakes 
The solid land.” 


Beeny cliff just up the little stony lane, bordered by walls out of which 
sheepsbit scabious and trefoil grew, lay five minutes from our farm. It 
had the grandeur of North Cornwall’s additional height, a great loneliness 
and quiet, and giving a view for miles. One seldom met anyone there. 
Hardy described it thus: 
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““O the opal and the sapphire of that wandering western sea, 
And the woman riding high above with bright hair flapping free— 
The woman whom I love so, and who loyally loved me. 
The pale mews plained below us, and the waves seemed far away 
In a nether sky, engrossed in saying their ceaseless babbling say, 
As we laughed light-heartedly aloft on that clear sunned March day. 
A little cloud then cloaked us, and there flew an irised rain, 
And the Atlantic dyed its levels with a dull misfeatured stain, 
And then the sun burst out again, and purples prinked the main.” 


“© the opal and the sapphire of that wandering western sea” ..... 
How often standing high on Beeny, the breeze in one’s hair, does one not 
see just those colours in the sea, and the long wandering tide edge its 
edges of white spray like flowers. 

At Pentargon Bay the long narrow waterfall winding down hundreds of 
feet of sheer granite, also with an aura of spray down its entire length 
and sometimes blown upward above the cliff top like an old man’s beard 
in the wind, so often in sun, boasts the mist bow of delicate colours he 
described. 


“I see what you are doing: you are leading me on 
To the spots we knew when we haunted here together, 
The waterfall, above which the mist-bow shone 
At the then fair hour in the then fair weather, 

And the cave just under, with a voice still so hollow 
That it seems to call out to me from forty years ago, 
When you were all aglow, 

And not the thin ghost that I now frailly follow! ” 


And the little fall ‘“‘Three spans wide and two spans tall” where the 
two lovers, Hardy and his future wife, lost the drinking cup might be placed 
as the one answering that description in the Vallency Valley. The drinking 
cup still lies hidden in a crevice in the rock. So: 

“No lip has touched it since his and mine 
In turns therefrom sipped lovers’ wine.” 


Hardy’s admission that A Pair of Blue Eyes, his Cornish-set novel, was 
his nearest to autobiography, made it, together with the more directly 
descriptive Cornish poems in Satires of Circumstance, of especial interest. 

In A Pair of Blue Eyes, Elfride, a vicar’s daughter like his own wife, 
lives at Endelstow Vicarage. Here is Hardy’s description of its garden: 
“The man who built it in past time scraped all the glebe for earth to put 
round the vicarage and laid out a little paradise of flowers and trees in 
the soil he got together that way, whilst the fields he scraped have been 
good for nothing ever since... This scene down there was altogether 
different from that of the hills. A thicket of shrubs and trees enclosed 
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the favourite spot from the wilderness without; even at this time of the 
year the grass was luxuriant there. No wind blew inside the protecting 
belt of evergreens, wasting its force upon the higher and stronger trees 
forming the outer margin of the grove.” 

To say this is St. Juliot’s Vicarage does not need much detective work. 
Nothing could more accurately describe its garden. With its view to the 
sea at Boscastle through the Vallency Valley lying beneath there is in 
point of fact always the sound of wind in two or three tones from many 
high trees but rarely the feel of it on one’s skin. On Thomas Hardy’s 
favourite seat at the extreme point of the garden towards the sea it is 
possible to sit in the sun quite luxuriantly even in Winter. And the bare 
bleak stonyness of the fields nearby compared with the rich garden itself 
makes the story of the vicar and the stolen soil persist till now. When 
last I went there I remember some Hardy lover had left a rose on that 
ideal spot for one of Hardy’s contemplative and country loving nature— 
his bench. 

In A Pair of Blue Eyes Stephen Smith, like Thomas Hardy visits Endel- 
stow in the capacity of architect in order to effect some delicate repairs. 
I imagine it would have pleased one of Hardy’s philosophy that the 
accident of work was destined to set in motion the whole of his future 
life with his wife since he so often indicates that pure accident appears io 
rule life’s patterns. The word “ appears” is necessary since Hardy’s humble 
disposition made it impossible for him to be dogmatic. One feels he 
shook his fist at the fates but left an opening for a last word from life, 
even if in generations to come. 

Probably the little church described as Endlestow church was slightly 
altered in Hardy’s description from the original St. Juliot’s. Possibly it 
was a little different then, since Hardy says it was bare of all trees, whereas 
now there are one or two stunted and bedraggled trees with their leaves 
tapping scantily in a breeze. The stone stile is still there. Actually it 
is one of those interesting Cornish ones, formed of bars of stone placed 
on the ground to stop cattle entering, but probably the stile that Stephen 
Smith climbed over was the stone slab, not really a stile, and meant for 
resting the coffin on enabling the bearers to take a rest. The setting, of 
course, remains. 

“Outside were similar slopes and similar grass; and the severe impassive 
sea, visible to a width of half the horizon, and meeting the eye with the 
effect of a vast concave like the interior of a blue vessel. Detached rocks 
stood upright afar, a collar of foam girded their bases, and repeating in 
its whiteness the plumage of countless multitudes of gulls that restlessly 
hovered about.” 

The atmosphere, too, remains. “Oh that’s nothing. The congregation 

. whenever a storm of rain comes in during services, open their um- 
brellas and hold them up till the dripping ceases from the roof.” There 
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still lingers the sense of this possibility in St. Juliot’s since there is a 
musty earth scent inside, and the scents that come floating on the breeze 
into the grey glittering Cornish granite mark the seasons. In winter earth, 
leaves and damp, and in the hurricane the scent of salt spray. In spring, 
almost imperceptibly, snowdrop, daffodil and later the honey faint prim- 
rose. In May, sweet heady bluebell. In summer, grass and meadow 
sweet, and later the harvest. Then also, there are small irrelevant visitors 
such as fly and butterfly and even the surprised head of a cow might be 
imagined peering in. Altogether, inside it seems so close to the earth and 
so near the seasons that one could quite well imagine the congregation 
putting up umbrellas when the rain dripped in from the roof. 

The scene of Knight’s accident on the cliff, where he found it impossible 
to climb back from his ledge, has also been experienced by many adven- 
turous climbers on the treacherous Cornish cliff. One can lie on a ledge 
for hours with dark approaching, ignominously awaiting rescue to save 
one from a night out. Throughout A Pair of Blue Eyes the salt west wind 
seems to be perpetually blowing. One never gets far from the sense of it. 

Even frorn these few quotations, both Satires of Circumstance and A 
Pair of Blue Fyes can be seen to owe a great deal to the especial spiritual 
quality of Cornwall’s hard silent indifferent heights, with the lonely buzzard 
circling above and immense distance all round, with violets hidden in 
grassy walls and thrift growing out of the very granite. Had it been 
another county might these works not only have been different but also 
less good? It is true that the especial quality is always to some extent 
possessed by all high lonely coasts but not to the extent that Cornwall 
possesses it. It is the sense that all the things usually considered important 
are swept away and are not after all important. You feel it in the great 
expanse of sky, sea and land. More, the sense that something else is 
very important if one could only grasp what. The country with its 
heightened strenuous bare feeling that drives one inwards to this other 
important thing engenders the desire for a more spacious, generous and 
purposive mode of life. There is something in the bareness of Cornwall 
that strips one of inessentials, something in the beauty of its contrasts of 
frail falls of pale ribbon-like water, flowering tide edges and stretches of 
flowers in deep valleys against the bare silent rock-like structure of its 
heights, that puts you in touch with the desire for more everlasting beauty 
within civilization. 

Something in rocks jutting through bare treeless soil that is akin to 
spiritual roots. ... Perhaps this is why Cornwall appeals to the modern 
artist, trapped as he is in a confusing conflict of new scientific knowledge 
and puzzled by the selfish structure of society and by wars he can do 
nothing to prevent. Hardy, for all his delicate delight in the swift winged 


truth of the hour, was an artist at odds with civilization. Of the will 
behind the world he says: 
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“Rather they show that, like a knitter drowsed, 
Whose fingers play in skilled unmindfulness, 
The will has woven with an absent heed 
Since life first was, and ever will so weave.” 


In his lyrics he works out this philosophy of chance with great charm 
and delicacy. But it is the same philosophy however playfully put. The 
emphasis upon accident rather than fate remains. There is something in 
the smallness of the accident and the largeness of its import which appealed 
especially to a tender sense of pity and whimsicality in Thomas Hardy. 


““Even then the scale might have turned 
Against love by a feather 
But crimson one cheek of hers burned 
As we came in together.” 


And thus Hardy after his first visit repairing the church when he re- 
turned to claim his wife. 


“When I set out for Lyonnesse, 
A hundred miles away, 
The rime was on the spray, 
And starlight lit my lonesomeness 
When I set out for Lyonnesse 
A hundred miles away. 
What would bechance at Lyonnesse 
While I should sojourn there 

_No prophet durst declare, 
Nor did the wisest wizard guess 
What would bechance at Lyonnesse 
While I should sojourn there. 


He returned successful, having become engaged to her: 


When I came back from Lyonnesse 
With magic in my eyes, 

All marked with mute surmise 

My radiance rare and fathomless, 
When I came back from Lyonnesse 
With magic in my eyes. 


After she was dead his thoughts were bound to turn to Cornwall and he 
even revisited the scenes of his courtship. In A Death Day Recalled his 
philosophy of chance is shown in another guise. He often appears to 
connect nature’s indifference to human affairs with the indifference of 
the fates behind life! 
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Beeny did not quiver, 
Juliot grew not gray, 
Thin Vallency’s river 
Held its wonted way. 
Bos seemed not to utter 
Dimmest note of dirge, 
Targan mouth a mutter 
To its creamy surge.” 

Thomas Hardy could not be an artist of such calibre had he no positive 
idealism to set against his pessimism. Again and again, out of the accident 
of evolution, for him a type of man or woman is created to form the next 
step on the ladder of life, the man or woman of great self sacrifice and 
disinterest such as Bob Loveday in The Trumpet Major who could have 
won the girl but let her go for the happy go lucky sailor brother. In 
The Woodlanders there is Marty Smith who loved Giles in silence till he 
died. Giles himself who died of exposure rather than compromise the 
woman he loved. Shepherd Oak and the Mayor’s daughter in the Mayor 
Of Castorbridge. The selfless, disinterested type is always recurring, even 
if usually life is too much for them and conquers by an ironic twist its 
own flower of creation. Jude, for instance, is thwarted by the very 
civilization of which he is one of the finest products, and is denied the 
very education which he could use to its best purposes. 

With such a dark philosophy it is not unlikely that Hardy numbered 
among the many artists who had a special regard for Cornwall, the county 
of his romance, with its quality of sweeping away of all that is usual. 
The lyrics surely owe something not only to Hardy and to circumstances, 
but also to the especial flavour of Cornwall, even suppose its beauty of 
form and colour alone were insufficient for such an observer of country 
loveliness. One could speculate that, emphasised by his wife’s death, and 
by the temperamental estrangement of their later years, by the fact that 
he was himself an artist at odds with civilization, the scene of his early 
romance could not have been more perfectly found than in Cornwall, 
with its heightened beauty and its tendency to engender spiritual intro- 
spection. The fundamental quality of the land fitted the fundamental 
quality of the experience recorded and the quality of an artist in this 
particular age. 

The accident of his occupation called Thomas Hardy to Cornwall. The 
accident of falling in love made it the setting of some of his best lyrics. 
But the beauty of Cornwall made it the most colourful of backgrounds 


for the verses and its particular strenuous spiritual quality made it the 
most suitable. 
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PORTRAIT OF LISKEARD 


BURNESS MARTIN 


winnard plodding that grey mile stretch to the town. As like as 

not it will be raining. Shivering with me, you will not be impressed 
when I point to the large, slatey building on the left with its Oriental- 
looking bell turret and say “ Lamellion Hospital—known as the Institu- 
tion until the Health Act, 1948.” The haphazard assortment of houses, 
cottages, a few shops are strung together like ill-matched beads, and many 
of their front doors open on to the pavement. The chocolate-coloured 
paint on the Gas Board’s window seems in keeping with the day, and 
with rain-filled eyes you will not notice the bright patches of coloured 
mosaic let into the fronts of the houses in Victoria Terrace. You will 
be wondering what sort of board we can offer you in Liskeard, whether 
the beds are comfortable, and will the fare be all that is expected of 
Cornwall. Travellers surely need a patron saint. 

There may be time, but there is no need to drool sentimentally over 
the “quaint little old-fashioned town” of Liskeard. Thank God it is 
not “ quaint,” although the comment “ old-fashioned” is fair enough. The 
thought patronising up-country visitor can scarcely believe this is a town. 
Let him live in it, and he soon learns that for all our seeming air of 
ihe backwater, and small population, (a little less than 4,500), we are 
definitely a marketing town and not a large village. 

He will learn, too, that you do not have to be quaint to be Cornish. 
If he tends to be “arty,” the visitor will look in vain for the blues, greens 
and winking whitewash associated with “typical Cornwall.” We are grey 
and homely, and glad of it. If anyone dared to colour-wash the tipsy- 
looking cottages up Cannon Hill we would be outraged. If shopkeepers 
painted door and window frames in Bay Tree Hill, Fore Street and Pike 
Street amber and sapphire, we would shake our heads and say it looked 
“some queer.” A whisht old job if Liskeard imitated Polperro. 

Besides, we can afford to be long-suffering. We know that those who 
love beauty will ultimately find it in the grace of the Georgian houses on 
the Parade, in the broken lines and odd angles of houses that sprawl 
against the skyline; or huddle in conversational groups in the innumerable 
queer little courts and lanes which branch off so unexpectedly from our 
streets. But you do not look for beauty when you first come to Liskeard. 
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i age wind cuts like a scythe up Station Road, and one is as cold as a 
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You generally look for a bed or a nice public house. In the twilight the 
streets look wet and cold, and you “couldn’t care less” that Charles I 
slept here for a week in Stuart House, or that Royalist troops camped at 
Castle Park before the dreadful Battle of Braddock Down. One must 
be forgiven the dear old cliche that “Liskeard grows on you.” It does, 
you know. 

The portrait that I would paint of Lord John Russell’s “ model borough ” 
(called the “ muddle borough” now, because we are much frustrated over 
sewerage and housing schemes) is a very human one. In this head-and- 
shoulders study will be found none of the supercillious airs of the so- 
called aristocrat; but the rugged humanity of the old miners, to whom 
we owe our growth; and the farmers, to whom we owe our stability. 

Remember that the softer verges of moorland sweep in grass-green and 
bracken-brown waves to our outside walls. Every Monday our cattle 
(mostly South Devon) come in bunches from West Street, Dean Street and 
Station Road, driven into the mouth of the Market by Jago’s odd-shaped 
shop—the site of old ‘“ Trehawke,” at one time owned by a Major Johnson, 
son of one of Cromwell’s lieutenants. Herds of fussy, frightened sheep 
come down from the direction of Barras Cross, far end of the town. They 
eddy like deflected waves across the Parade, unconscious that Queen 
Elizabeth’s charter making Liskeard a borough was first read from here. 

Market day ... That is when you will begin to like Liskeard. We 
have often spoken of building a Community Centre here. Liskeard does 
not really need one—it is a community centre. We all know everybody. 
We attend each others functions, we discuss each others achievements and 
shortcomings. There is no better time for doing so than on Monday; no 
better place than either the market place, with its background music of 
animal noises and auctioneers calling for bids, or on the street corners. 
We are singularly blest with street corners. Remember the notice outside 
the town warning motorists that Liskeard has “ Narrow streets, sharp 
corners?” These are they. 

Business is done on the kerb-side; cheques are signed on window sills, 
deals are effected in any one of our three large car parks. Down the 
Parade and round the corner of Dean Street sweeps the main road from 
Plymouth to Bodmin. A “personage of high rank” is expected through. 
Nobody knows how the rumour arose, but everybody is out—rumour is 
invariably true here. Dear old Minnie, a town mascot, potters across the 
road just as the royal car is sighted by Loam’s fountain in the middle of 
the Parade. Everybody shouts. Minnie smiles and waves (she has a 
royal manner herself), and scuffles for Post Office corner. 

Useless to attempt a detailed geographical picture of Liskeard, which 
seems to have been built on a series of interlocking triangles. No one 
has done our past more justice than our personal historian, John Allen. 
Our town is centuries old. Long before Town and Country Planning 
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set our houses in order, the town pulled northwards towards the mines 
St. Cleer and Pensilva way. Lux Street was the centre of life then— 
derivation of St. Luke’s, the name given to the well in Pipewell, near 
which “farthing dips’ were made for the miners. Mining slumped, and 
gradually Liskeard stretched its grey arms southwards, towards the newly- 
built railway station. 

The visitor, who thought we were on our deathbed, begins to think 
differently. He becomes involved in arguments about our bus garage on 
Bay Tree Hill, and its “danger to the public.” We have had no accidents 
as yet... Buses creep out of the opening by Purdy’s cafe as gently and 
slowly as great green caterpillars. They manoeuvre skilfully, and deftly 
avoid the red ladybird vans coming from the rear of the Post Office. 

When not arguing about buses and sewerage—fascinating topics—he 
discovers the Passmore Edwards library (now run by the county); the 
Cottage Hospital in its enchanting setting of lawns and shrubs; the view 
of the moors from Barras Cross, and the sheer magic of Liskeard by street 
lighting. Down Pike Street one can see one of the four pale, opaque 
faces of the Guildhall clock (and hear it chime the hour, sounding like a 
frying pan beaten with a wooden spoon), and below that the lovely curve 
of the old Market House, where pedlars and the like used to sell their 
wares on Saturdays. It is all rather like the backcloth in a folk play. 
By day St. Martin’s beautiful parish church can be seen, a grey crusader 
against the sky. 

Visitor and settler discover more than Liskeard’s reticent beauty. “ There 
is always so much to do,” they learn. Every night of the year can be 
filled, from New Year’s dawn, when the town band greets the infant on 
the Parade, be it wet or fine; to Old Year’s death celebrated with customary 
revelry. So much to do... The twice-yearly warblings of the Choral 
Society; the splendid singing of Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion” by the 
united choirs of the churches at Wesley every Easter, and Handel’s “ Mes- 
siah’’ at Christmas, complete with orchestra comprised of members of 
the Boyd Neel and Jacques string orchestras; plays by our two drama 
groups—and competition is healthy—W.E.A. activities, sports and political 
clubs; bridge, whist and rifle shooting. It reads like a Festival of Britain 
programme! And one must not forget all the petalled freshness of the 
pursuits of the young. 

One cinema, seven places of worship, and—for our convivial selves—ten 
public houses, including Webb’s Hotel, from whose balcony the general 
election results are declared. That happens after we have chaired “ our 
Member” across the Parade from the great Public Hall, where the count 
takes place. 

The Public Hall. Perhaps that is where the heart of Liskeard really 
beats. Or, at least, it would beat if it were not for the market. Outside 
it looks like a chapel. The visitor says it is ugly until his eyes grow 
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aware of the soft rose, burnt sienna and dove grey of the stones. The 
harridan screaming of building starlings may be maddening in spring, but 
not half so maddening as the strains of the less efficient bands! From 
weekly hops to annual balls, with all the East Cornwall Hunt regalia out, 
sporting prints, brushes and masks. The hall houses everything; town 
meetings, furniture sales, and all the music and drama our efficient Arts 
Council provides. During the war it was used as the British Restaurant. 
Small wonder that the floor is like a furrowed field. 

Sometimes, when talking of Liskeard, I am accused of letting my ima- 
gination run away with me. The malcontents tell me the town is not as 
endearing as I would have it to be. But they stay, despite their grumbling; 
join in everything, and irrationally defend the town against outside criti- 
cism. It was ever so. We smile secretly at Looe’s scathing comments, 
but we are old rivals, only eight miles apart. We know, none better, 
that we are the market town; hub of the Cornish universe to outlying 
villages. We know, too, that on St. Matthew’s Fair day, October 2nd, 
they will be hiring cars (even in Looe) and coming here to celebrate, re- 
uniting with their friends in a glorious orgy of “Do you remember? ” 

I know not whether this is a fair portrait of Liskeard. It is a human 


one, and although there may be no drooling, I suspect it is sentimental 
after all. 


STOP: PRESS 


As we go to press St. Ives Town Council has issued a statement in regard to the 
studio controversy referred to on page 14. The Council’s view is : 


“* Since the war the area has been inspected by several committees of the 
council concerned with its development and the pre-war plans discussed in 
detail. The provision of adequate public conveniences in a central position is an 
essential item, and the council have decided to build them on the site adjoining 
the studio let to Mr. Berlin. In this connection, the council gave an under- 
taking to Multi-Spring Mattresses, Ltd., when the rebuilding of the factory 
was discussed, to remove the inadequate conveniences standing against the 
factory wall. 

** When the scheme is further proceeded with it will be necessary at some 
stage to take possession of the studio, and in order to enable this to be done 
the council have decided to change the terms of tenancy from a quarterly one 
to that of a tenant from month to month. The council have done no more 


than this, but obviously will require possession when development of this 
improvement scheme proceeds.” 
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l. THE PLOUGHING MATCH 


T. H. MURRIN 


biting their animals at the Horse and Cattle shows. Cattle judges 
have argued over length of tail or colour of nose, shape of head 
and size of udder. Horse judges have studied the animals paraded before 
them, watching every movement before coming to a decision. The public, 
who have sometimes sighed as hunter after hunter has been ridden around 
at walk, trot or gallop, have raised hearty cheers for the boy who hung 
on to the colt which tried to break away. Clapped for the girl who held 
firmly to the frisky heifer. Applauded horse and rider as they cleared the 
jumps, laughed at the unfortunate rider clinging desperately to the neck 
of a horse or, in awe, stood silent at the sight of a bad toss. 

The show rosettes and prize cards hang in the stable or cowshed as a 
reminder of the summer days. Winter is upon us, now it is the time of 
the ploughman and the ploughing match. The fine animals seen at the 
summer shows depend greatly on the skill of the ploughman, for without 
the food he grows they could not exist. Neither could the public who 
have attended. Plough and sow, reap and mow runs the old song. Plough 
first. Corn and roots for the stock, wheat and vegetables for the people 
must be supplied and the ploughman prepares the way. If the Ploughing 
Match lacks the excitement, of the shows, it lacks nothing in its importance 
to agriculture, for the plough marks the beginning of the cultivation and 
its end. 

Before the competitions can be held at all much work and organisation 
has to be done. First the site found, then judges and stewards to be 
invited. At committee meetings, a prize schedule is worked out, to provide 
opportunity for all likely entrants. Six or seven classes for tractor work, 
some open to all comers, others confined to the locality and generally one 
for young competitors. Classes for Ruse ploughing and for the teams 
that will draw the plough. A few other attractions, sheaf pitching, tractor 
reversing, a class or two for thatchers and perhaps one for dung spreading, 
add the variety and bring to the fore other winter work on the farms. 
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For weeks the preparations are in hand. Little groups in discussion 
on market days at the triangle, where three roads meet at the top of the 
town—a regular gathering place for farmers. Telephone calls, in the 
evenings, from one farmer to another to talk over some new point that 
has arisen. Mr. Secretary busy all the time, getting entries together, atten- 
ding to all sorts of details, securing the loan of horse teams when required, 
for all the competitors do not bring their own teams. Local fermers loan 
their horses, sometimes bringing them miles to the field. Help from one 
and help from another, with the enthusiasm of all go together in the effort 
to make the event a success. 


In Cornwall always provision must be made for stone hedging. A 
skilful craft and an extremely necessary one, here too, classes must be 
fixed for the experts and the novices. The hedger deserves encourage- 
ment for who but a keen craftsman would work on his day off for the 
fun of it. Setting himself the task of preparing a piece of hedge some 
eight feet long and building it up to a height of five feet from the stone 
supplied. Sorting it, building up stone by stone and working to a time 
limit for the completion of the job. 

Cornish hedges are always admired. As long ago as 1811 G. B. Worgan, 
in his Survey of Agriculture in Cornwall, recommended the stone hedges, 
or hedge wall, as he described it, as well worth the attention of proprietors 
and farmers of any district where stone or slate were available. Of 
ploughs the same writer states “the turn wrist ploughs are in common 
use throughout this County; indeed the hillyness of the land makes them 
indispensable, nor do any people know better how to make good work 
with them.” He mentions a ploughing match at Bodmin where fourteen 
ploughs started “of which some were Suffolk, double furrowed; Rother- 
ham, French ploughs, etc., the three prizes were adjudged to three common 
Cornish ploughs.” A very simple implement, with a mould board made 
of a straight piece of wood. 


It is a far cry from the ploughing match at Bodmin 140 years ago, 
when the plough teams generally consisted of four or six oxen or of four 
oxen with a horse to lead, to the highly mechanised performance now-a- 
days. It is interesting to find sometimes even now, hanging on the walls 
of barns or cart sheds, the old wooden yolk and bow of the oxen. 


When the match day comes the competitors gather in the fields and by 
9.30 start their work, each on the piece of ground allotted. All through 
the day interested spectators come to watch and to criticize; with the ex- 
pert knowledge of men who have tilled the soil all their lives, they are 
quick to see any fault. To some the different makes of tractors are their 
interest, to others the types of ploughs in use. The casual visitor will 
find an inspiring sight in the picture of fifty or sixty men at work with 
horse or tractor. Many stop to watch the hedgers as they place the stones 
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in position or with sledge and hammer break them to the size and shape 
they need to build up the uniform wall, row on row. 

By mid afternoon the work is finished, the judges take over. As an 
artist studies a painting so they study the ploughing, then walk over it 
carefully to assess the good points and the bad marks. In some classes 
they can quickly come to a decision, but in others, as in the class for 
champions, the work of each ploughman is so uniform and accurate that 
they take a long time in their examination. To the onlooker it all appears 
perfect. 

We have progressed a long way since the time man first turned the 
soil with a stick, but in spite of .powerful modern tractors and ploughs 
that are examples of finest engineering skill and ingenuity, they only do 
the same thing in a better way, for the same purpose. The land is ever- 
lasting and to make things grow men must keep turning it over. 

There have been unofficial competitions too, for a story is told of two 
trusty mine captains, who after a successful audit dinner, fell into a dispute 
as to their skill with the plough. A dispute which reached such height 
that a match between them was arranged and judges appointed. On the 
day each did his turn with the plough and afterwards the umpires gave 
their decision. ‘We've a seed the ploughan, and Cappen Joe’s ploughan 
was the worst we ever seed; but we're gwain to give he the prize, ‘cos 
Cappen Dick’s ploughan wadn’t no ploughan at all.” 


ll. SEEING THE THINGS. 


S. UGLOW 


rating experiences possible when you accompany the farmer on a 
tour, Seeing the Things. Every day it is one of the routine jobs 
undertaken wholly or in part by the farmer himself. But when visitors 
arrive on the scene, he takes a tremendous pride in conducting this grand 
tour of the estate. It becomes a special operation, an exhibition, a display. 
It is as comprehensive as Seeing Life or Seeing the World. A particular 
round, in which I participated last June, introduced such a mysterious ele- 
ment that I was almost reduced to the state of Seeing Things. This is 
how it happened. 
Last June I was staying at Lower Troscott Farm and one morning 
Farmer Bartlett extended the customary invitation, “‘Would’ee like to 
come wi’ me zeeing the things, maister?” I accepted with alacrity. We 


Yon a farm in Cornwall and you will enjoy one of the most exhila- 
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picked up a couple of ground-ash sticks outside the kitchen door, where 
we were joined by Bob, the sheep dog, bounding and barking with sheer 
delight and set off through the court. At that season, the yards and out- 
houses were strangely silent and empty. A lone bull’s deep bellow echoed 
through the deserted shippen. Grunts and snores came from the few lazy 
inhabitants of the pig stys. Some young calves were playing high jinks 
in and out of the houses and around Little Plat. The barndoor fowls 
were busily scratching about and carrrying on a subdued conversation 
with each other. There was nothing in the mowhay except a dilapidated 
rick of straw. 

After plodding along the ruts of Back Lane, we turned into Higher 
Crapp Park and were confronted with a glorious view of hundreds of 
square miles of the hinterland just behind the Cornish coast. from Bude 
to Boscastle rising to Warbstow Burrow, a focal point for weather fore- 
casting. The distance first filled the eye and then our gaze was lowered 
to the various runs of fields near at hand, all leading down to the hams 
and Caudworthy River in the broad valley below. Each of the runs on 
the north-west to south-west side of the farm consisted of three fields— 
higher, lower and ma’sh and a kind of alternate cultivation, pasture and 
arable, had to be adopted. The North Park run was closed for oats and 
dredgecorn but the temporary leys in the Crapp Parks allowed access to 
the valuable grazing in the mashes below. 

“To heel, Bob,” ordered Mr. Bartlett; for he wanted to count the 
ewes and lambs spread out over the field. He challenged me to ascertain 
their number but I was nonplussed by their erratic movements. Just as 
Mr. Bartlett had declared two were missing, a ewe and her lamb pelted 
up the slope and he was satisfied. 

“Bob, go down around,” he ordered with a sweep of his hand. Off 
Bob loped; steady insistent yaps and up bundled the whole flock towards 
the gateway, where they were subjected to a thorough inspection. One 
old ewe, showing lameness, was grabbed and upended. Out came the 
lambsfoot pocket knife to pare away the offending footrot. A little blue- 
stone, stored by the front gate post, was rubbed in and off she went 
bleating for her lamb as the flock dispersed. 

From there onwards we followed a prescribed route, almost a definite 
path which could be traced on the multi-coloured farm map with its fifty 
irregular fields appearing thereon like pieces in a jig-saw puzzle. It wound 
through lanes, into gateways, along certain headlands, down slopes, over 
well-used gaps in the hedgerows, along the hams, into cornfields, across 
and up other lanes until practically the whole of the beloved ground and 
everything therein had been surveyed. 

We saw the growing promise of the potatoes ae green-crop, the colour- 
ful clover fields nearly ready for the coming hay harvest and everywhere 
the ears swelling in the corn stalks. We saw other livestock: a couple 
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of idle cart horses, an old mare and foal, a bunch of two-year old steers 
with massive horns and sleek red coats and, finally, in Mill Ham, a motley 
collection of yearlings, heifers in calf and lease cows. 

Here Farmer discovered that three young steers were missing. Looking 
across the river, he detected a commotion amongst his neighbour's cattle 
and deduced that they were the cause. In each marsh along the river 
front, certain sections are allocated to the opposite owners as watering 
rights. Shelving banks allow one owner’s cattle to enter the river and 
there, the opposite owner fences his bank securely. To prevent the cattle 
straying down the stream, a barricade of poles is thrown across, known 
as “spangings.” Apparently these three steers had broken through a 
spanging and strayed across. We had the works in the world to get them 
back. We waded across at a shallow spot. With Bob’s clever manoeuvring 
they were separated from the others, driven with their tails in the air 
towards the bank, forced into the water and then induced to return the 
way they had come. When this was accomplished, the spanging was 
repaired and we three puffing specimens proceeded on our way. 

We paused and, looking to the south west, beheld the Cornish moors 
and downs and, behind them, the black silhouettes, Rough Tor and Brown 
Willy. Suddenly Farmer Bartlett’s attention was rivetted to a farmstead 
across the valley and he expressed an urgent desire to go across and have 
a bit of a tell with Farmer Crapp over to Furzedown. We went over 
and I was introduced to Farmer Crapp in the farmyard. Farmer Bart- 
lett did the honours in proper style and I was welcomed with a hearty, 
“Glad to zee’ee, maister.” 

A spare, enigmatic man is Mr. Crapp with a quiet composed counte- 
nance, just a quirk under a greying moustache. I stood aside to hear 
a few commonplaces exchanged regarding the weather, and then I became 
a witness of one of those deep mysteries which always lurk in the back- 
ground down here in the West and which rise to the surface in such a 
strange casual manner. Farmer Bartlett pulled down the left side of his 
shirt collar, calling Farmer Crapp’s attention to an inflamed patch of 
skin, saying: 

“What du’ee make o’ thiccky, maister? ” 

Farmer Crapp approached closely, peered intently and ejaculated: 

“Eece, haumce, fiff—tes a ringworm sure fay.” His gaze became im- 
mobile for a short while and then, with a sphinx-like smile, he relaxed 
and assured Farmer Bartlett: 

“Et'll be all right now s’longs yu doant git any pizen in it. Doant’ee 
shave near there nor put any brish on it. Jist laive a free patch around 
it an’ there’s nort tu worry about.” 

I was conscious of the unusual atmosphere and felt somewhat diffident, 
feeling that such matters required delicate handling. Mrs. Crapp, who 
had appeared on the scene, realising my dilemma, beamed on me. 
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“He’s just worked on that old ringworm and it'll purty zoon disappear 
now.” 

“What a wonderful gift! How does Mr. Crapp do it?” 

“Aw, he can’t tell’ee that; he mustn’.” Then Mr. Crapp joined in the 
conversation, treating the whole matter in a casual, normal fashion. 

“Yu skulemaisters doant believe in zich traade; tidden based on any 
ov yer scientific laws, like-a-thing.” 

I affirmed that I had an open mind, that by instinct and upbringing I 
knew the unlimited possibilities of inherited beliefs and practices and 
that I wouldn’t presume to judge. That drew confidences from him. 

“T didden believe it fust gwain off. I had a nasty ringworm on me 
wrist and an old man in the village zaid he could cure it. I told’n I had’n 
got any faith in it but he could try if he liked. He did and arter dree 
days the ringworm was gone as clain’s a whistle. In coorse, | thought 
twas jist a matter o’luck. Later on I had zivral more on me arm, a purty 
vine ol’ mess twere. Zo I zaid tu ol’ Zo and Zo, ‘If you can put this lot 
away, danged if I wont believe there be zummin in it.” Within a very 
short time me arm was as clain’s a new pin. Thinks I to meself, ‘If he 
can du this, there baint no reason why | shudden du't.’ I ferretted about 
and vound out how it was done and zhure nuff I knawed I'd got the power 
meself. Zince then dizzens ev come tu me and I’ve bin ebble to help ‘em 
all.” 

There seemed a finality about this matter-of-fact explanation and to 
press for further information would appear nothing but vulgar curiosity. 
From the depths of metaphysics we passed to mundane matters and, under 
Farmer Crapp’s guidance, we resumed our trek, this tirne Seeing the Things 
of Furzedown. 

Eventually we returned to Lower Troscott. I was in contact with 
Farmer Bartlett for some days and I can assure you he was, to me, an 
object of absorbing interest, although he showed not the slightest sign of 
concern. No mention was made of the ringworm although I noticed a 
little patch of bristles at the spot. Somehow I refrained from showing 
any curiosity although I was bursting with it. I had an innate feeling 
that I might break the spell. Then, on the fourth day, I noticed he had 
shaved the spot and there was not a blemish to be seen. Farmer Bartlett 
merely smoothed over the spot and said: 

“ Begor! Varmer wished’n away gude and prapper, didden er? ” 

That particular tour had taken me far beyond what I had anticipated 
even into the realm of the unknown. It revealed that practices which 
possibly originated as far back as the time when the barrows which we 
saw in the distance were constructed, still extended their influence to the 
present. In Seeing the Things, I had been afforded a glimpse of those 
intriguing beliefs and practices which lie just beneath the surface and which 
enhance the mystery and beauty of Cornwall and the West Country. 
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St. Ives, Cornwall 


HE boats were old jews praying in the Sabbath wind 
And the clock strutting the primitive hour 
Drowned that perpetual Sunday-shuffle. 


Here in that halfmast harbour, Sunday young boys sing 

And that Saturday street disguises with flags and coloured lights 
The sea and low rocks and garbage dump: 

A foam-frocked gypsy lonely with her painted village face. 


And always for them the ice-cream place 

Where fat girls young in white 

Uniform squeezed and made smooth the nude ice 
As brick layers creamed for sixpence each. 


There the harbour stretches a postcard from that hill 
With a praying-house straight in September: 
Cradled sea-horse, bent gnarled-finger, blue-eyes 

At the end of a fish-hook, hooking the filth. 


So that stage has its moondrop. 


Into summer's maidenface the tourists come with strings, 
To pull their eyes, click their cameras and the harbour to be carried 
Around their shoulders and their sides. Miles of cliffs 
And water stretching beyond the beyond yawn they see, 
Now safe for keeping in locked leather cases fawned for appearance. 


Always safe for keeping is the graveyard of the landscape 
And the cemetery of fish. The countryside is still: 

A Joseph’s-coat dried and stretched and pulled 

Flat of colour and feeling and the smiling of small birds. 


For they do not return at Christmas time 

To empty streets and elbow houses 

Yet let their absence enclose that bought remembrance 
(The postcard echo idols with colours) 

And what Baedeker is to say what is this place, 

A pretty little beach, or a damp funeral card. 
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Tregeagle and the Vind 


EHIND my back the timid rain-washed moon 

B Crept slowly through the dark wind-driven clouds 
And spread her fearful half-light on the land. 
My moon-cast shadow crouched before my feet 
While Tregeagle and the wind howled in the trees. 
I passed the Virgin Mary’s lonely lake 
Where wind-whipt racing waves flung up white arms 
And broken foam bespattered darkened rocks 
As Wild Tregeagle tried to bale the pool 
With Roche the hermit’s leaky limpet shell. 
I stood upon the salt-encrusted shore 
And watched the spray-wet wind hurl sand-clouds high, 
As still Tregeagle worked on fruitlessly 
To spin and splice his fragile ropes of sand 
That fell in fragments as they left his hand. 
I ran by Roche the hermit’s ruined chapel— 
Through every broken window blowing shrill 
The wind shrieked louder than a tortured devil. 
Tregeagle, caught between hell-flames and heaven, 
Howled and sobbed, and howled again. 
RICHARD JENKIN 


-Carncrows 


IGH on the green headland, the white house; 
Beneath, an ensanguined sea. . . 


High on the deep-scarped rock, the great room; 
Without, a disquieted sea. . . 


High on four-square base, the white tower; 
Withheld, the pondering sea... 


Above all, the lichen-coloured chapel; 
And fishermen spreading the nets 
Against antimonious sky. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


LYRICS FROM NANCLEDRA. By Arthur Caddick. Fortune Press, 6s. 


Readers of the Cornish Review will be familiar with the satirical verse 
of Arthur Caddick, an excellent example of which appeared in the Summer 
Number, and is reproduced in this book. Satire is, indeed, this poet's 
special gift, and whether it involves him merely in newspaper controversies 
or in the sterner but (to him) equally unformidable arena of the law 
courts, somehow he manages to have the last word. The art of the satirist 
has declined so steeply in recent years that one is tempted to urge Mr. 
Caddick to give his all to the pursuit of this delicate and difficult field of 
literature. In the world today—or in Cornwall alone—there are innumerable 
muddles and injustices and intrigues and paradoxes that cry out to be pierced 
and exposed by a writer with a pen trained in the great tradition of Swift 
and Pope. Many worse things could happen than that the Cornwall County 
Council or the Penzance Town Council should grant an annual salary to 
Mr. Caddick with no conditions other than that he should root out and 
laugh to scorn everything and everybody that merited debunking. Indeed, 
it is not long since a famous best-seller novelist who lives in Cornwall 
wrote to this paper saying, “ If I had my way I would make Arthur Caddick 
Poet-Laureate of Cornwall.” 

But, of course, it would be wrong to try to limit a writer to any one 
facet of his art—as Arthur Caddick rightly proves in this new volume of 
poetry, Lyrics From Nancledra. Here, yes, are some of excellent satires: 
but here, too, are several straight lyrical poems, very*simple and sometimes 
quite tender. 

I take your hand upon this height, 
This Cornish hill above the sea, 
And, on a time-lost summer day, 
There radiates across the bay 

An infinite immensity 

Of almost living crystal light. 

The first poem in the book begins in this manner, and it sets a solid, 
earthy note which is repeated again and again, as in the poems, “On 
Cornwall's Hills at Night,” and “ Simple Song at Morning” (awarded first 
prize at the 1949 Inter Celtic Festival at St. Ives). Not that Caddick is of 
the romantic-sentimental, dewy-drop school—where necessary, even in his 
pastoral poems, he can be bitingly realist. But there is feeling in all his 
work, a compassion and a concern for humanity. If he makes fun, or 
even lashes, it is generally “for the good of the child.” And where he 
is simply truthful about life, in a delightful ironic way—as in “ The Wind’s 
Revenge ”—one chuckles, and is somehow refreshed. 

Not all the poems are about Cornwall (though the majority are). Some, 
like “ Wadham,” reflect the author’s extensive legal training, and there are 
others that look back a trifle wistfully to carefree undergraduate days. In 
style and texture all the poems are simple, especially in comparison to so 
much of modern poetry, with its fashion for the obscure. In a blurb it 
is stated that the author “ believes that unless poets continue to sing they 
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will soon cease to exist,” and many of his poems have undoubtedly a lilt and 
rhythm that should make them popular with a much wider audience than 
poetry normally commands. The “Song of Mead and Merriment,” com- 
missioned as a mead drinking song, has been set to music by Canon 
Buckley of Gulval. 

Enhanced by a book-jacket composed of a delightful line drawing of 
Nancledra by Sven Berlin, with type layout by Guido Morris, Lyrics from 
Nancledra appears as a bright star on the Cornish literary scene. Inci- 
dentally, it makes an excellent Christmas gift! 


DENYS VAL BAKER 


THE STORY OF FOWEY. By John Keast. Published by the Author, 15s. 


“Any news tonight?” asked Admiral Buzza, leading a trump. Miss 
Priscilla Limpenny looked up from her cards in surprise. “Surely you 
have heard ?” she said. ‘Everyone in Troy was talking about it today. 
Indeed, I was about to ask Mr. Moggridge if he would be kind enough 
to give us a few first impressions .. . 


Weeks have gone by since then, and by this time everyone in Troy Town 
has read or sampled Mr. John Keast’s book and put it aside for a more 
careful reading in the winter evenings when the wind sweeps up the river. 
The newspaper critics have had their say. Mr. Claude Berry has broad- 
cast, and the quarterly reviewer is left to nibble the corner of an excellent 
pastry. 

What can I do but add my own humble congratulations? The Story 
of Fowey puts an end to the sad paradox that the town which nurtured 
a man who wrote for the world had no-one to set down its own history 
in a form at all comprehensive and readable. There was, it is true, a 
short history by Evelyn Rashleigh, and some of us had read “ Old Foye 
Days,” by H. N. Shore, the historian of smuggling. But anyone who 
wanted to tell the full story of Fowey met with the heartbreaking discovery 
that most of the local documents, including the Customs papers, had been 
destroyed. Fortunately for Fowey and for Cornwall, Mr. Keast did not 
allow himself to be daunted; he turned to the Public Record Office, the 
British Museum, and the Henderson Collections at Truro. Every modern 
historian, of course, makes use of the national archives, and one effect of 
this book is to show how much can be learnt about Cornwall from re- 
searches in London. 

Mr. Keast has a great love for sailing ships which serves him well in 
relating the history of a town whose life through the centuries has moved 
to the rhythm of the tides and the slap of canvas. Pirates and smugglers 
are here and the stranger to Cornwall will not read far without under- 
standing why “Q” loved the Story of Adventure (as he called it) and 
elected to join those who wrote their best for Stevenson. It was his fate, 
and a happy one, to live in a port that R.L.S. might have invented. 

In a chapter on Fowey’s literary connections Mr. Keast identifies some 
of the places in “ Q’s” novels. Kenneth Grahame, who made the Sea Rat 
describe Fowey as “the little grey sea that clings along one side of the 
harbour,” is also remembered, and I am delighted to find Miss du Maurier 
well-treated—delighted because some time ago Mr. Keast was shocked at 
the suggestion that Cornwall could be advertised in America more effec- 
tively through Miss du Maurier with her enormous public than through 
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These notes may already have suggested that Mr. Keast has written the 
kind of history that scholars can respect and ordinary people read. It has 
colour and poetry and the carefully-selected detail that illuminates a scene, 
and it moves with a fine, easy flow like the River Fowey slipping through 
the wooded silences of the Glynn Valley. 


“T shall certainly read it without delay,” declared Admiral Buzza, re- 
turning to his trump. ‘Who would have thought that so much had hap- 
pened here? Truly, I am astonished.” 

“Yes, sir,’ replied Mr. Moggridge, “it is an Astonishing History.” 

J. H. MARTIN 


THE WELSH. By Wyn Griffith. Pelican Books, Is. 6d. 


The average Englishman’s ignorance of the inner life of the Principality 
is so abysmal that there is a real need of such a book as the above to 
enlighten him. Cornish readers, in particular, will want to study a book 
which presents such a penetrating account of a fellow-Celtic country. 

Mr. Wyn Griffith is a Welsh-speaking Welshman with a profound know- 
ledge of his people and their history, their language and their way of life. 
In this book he sets out to interpret the Welsh character to non-Welsh 
readers, and he takes us back some centuries to show the continuity there 
has been in the Welsh character and the root causes which have made the 
Welshman what he is. Coming to modern times, we see how the spread 
of Nonconformity gave birth to Welsh radicalism, and how the Industrial 
Revolution brought about many changes in the national life and outlook, 
with the penetration of English thought and practice. He shows sorne of 
the handicaps under which Wales labours in the world of art, music and 
the drama. There is the unbalance of population (one half of the total 
of two and a half millions is domiciled in Glamorgan and Monmouthshire) 
coupled with the lack of communication between North and South Wales, 
both of which have a deterrent effect on the unification of the nation. 
There is the lack of a capital city which could be accepted as such by all 
Welshmen. This has deprived the Welsh of that civic core and centre from 
which might emanate national movements, and has prevented the estab- 
lishment of a central school of Welsh art, music and drama. Welsh artists 
have to go to England to learn their craft, and Wales has not produced a 
single great composer, nor even one of the second grade. But she has a 
large and varied collection of folk-songs, and her people are natural singers. 
There has never been any such centre for Wales, and the real core of 
Welsh nationality and distinctiveness has always been, and still remains, 
the Welsh Language. 

It is interesting to note that there are now more Welsh speakers than 
there were 150 years ago. Then the whole population of Wales was little 
over 500,000: now there are close on 1,000,000 Welsh speakers. The 
literary activities of the Welsh for a thousand years past show that the 
impelling motive towards creative utterance in their own tongue is neither 
odd nor artificial. It does not arise from a mere determination to be 
“ different,” but from a conviction that in no other way can they be so 
truly themselves. Never in all its long history has Welsh literature reached 
such a high standard and such diversity. in both prose and verse, as during 
the present century. The chapter on the Wesh Language and Literature 
is well worth reading, being within the compass even of non-linguists. 
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Besides giving an historical survey, the author examines the difference 
between Welsh and English poetry, a difference which is profound, and 
which bears out his statement: “The Welsh are a ‘separate’ people, in 
life and language, in habit of mind and in custom, and it is to their lan- 
guage that they owe such unity as they have succeeded in achieving.” He 
tells us much about the National Eisteddfod too, which with scores of 
local eisteddfodau does so much to encourage nativé culture. 

The appalling upheaval to Welsh life caused by two world wars presents 
a problem. Can this national feeling of distinctiveness be preserved ? 
The most effective reply so far has been the Welsh National Youth Move- 
ment, known as URDD GOBAITH CYMRU, which Ifan ap Owen Edwards 
(now Sir Ifan) founded in 1922, and which with its 1,000 clubs and bran- 
ches has succeeded in bringing Welsh ideals into the lives of scores of 
thousands of children and young people. In co-operation with publishers 
and booksellers, this League of Youth alone has sold no less than 50,000 
Welsh books in one year. So much for the “retrograde nationalism” 
condemned by Mr. Ivor Thomas (Cornish Review, No. 2) in a “Celtic 
ghost-world ” of his own imagination. In the opinion of the author, what 
Wales needs now, above all else, is a greater measure of responsibility for 
her own future: and I think most of us who know and love Wales will 
heartily agree with him. 

This is a most readable book, and one which offers a new outlook on 
Wales to those of English stock (and they are many) who have chosen to 
make their homes in Wales. It should also be of more than ordinary 
interest to Cornishmen, seeing that Cornwall within historical times had 
close intercourse with the Welsh. It is the most comprehensive interpre- 
tation of the Welsh character which has ever appeared in English, and 
its price at 1/6 should ensure a very wide circle of readers. 


A. S. D. SMITH 


THE WITHERED BRANCH. By D. S. Savage. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 10s. 6d. 


In The Withered Branch, D. S. Savage, who lives near Mevagissey, has 
gone to work resolutely determined to expose the disorientation of being, 
upon which some very firm literary reputations have been established by a 
succession of critics less concerned than himself with the primary appre- 
hension of truth. Mr. Savage’s book belongs to a school of criticism 
which, notwithstanding its failure to attract many pupils, believes implicitly 
that in order to be creative it is first of all necessary to destroy. He has 
little patience with literary values, seeing in their strict application a 
vitiation of meaning wholly detrimental to imaginative vision, that is, the 
capacity to translate experience, in greater or lesser degree, into a definitive 
perception of true humanistic precepts. 

The foregoing will serve as a warning off notice to some readers, and a 
spur to others. The Withered Branch is likely to infuriate or stimulate, 
according to the reader’s measure of agreement with the critic’s thesis. 
More often, it will do both, since it is a lecturing, hectoring, spiritually 
arrogant but often extremely penetrating examination of the work of a 
handful of outstanding modern novelists. These writers are, Ernest Hem- 
ingway, Virginia Woolf, Jane Joyce, E. M. Forster, Aldous Huxley and, 
rather curiously, Margiad Evans. 
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There is nothing gentlemanly about Mr. Savage’s ring tactics, and no 
holds are barred. It is noticeable, however, that he reserves his most 
truculent positioning for the intellectuals of the party. By comparison, 
Hemingway and Margiad Evans, as the slaves of violence and passion 
respectively, are let off lightly. In his treatment of the work of Virginia 
Woolf, this critic too often resembles some outrageous schoolboy pulling 
the wings off a butterfly. There is more justification for his strictures on 
Forster and Huxley, though in both cases most other people will think he 
goes too far. Forster, after the critic has done with him, looks as though 
he has been beaten up by a Marxist. Mr. Savage is unable to forgive this 
victim for having created Leonard Bast. Huxley gets slapped hard through- 
out, but especially for Time Must Have a Stop, his “ most tasteless pro- 
duction.” Indeed, tastelessness seems to be this critic’s burglar under the 
bed, since he also finds evidence of it in Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist. 
Nevertheless, the essay on Joyce is a sharp-witted piece of criticism, as 
well as a highly illuminating interpretation of that writer's work. Mr. 
Savage's most consistently rewarding essays are those on James Joyce and 
Margiad Evans and no one unfamiliar with the work of these two writers 
could remain so for long after he had read Mr. Savage on them. 

Frequently unfair, persistently damaging, The Withered Branch is never 
less than interesting. Its prose style is far from being agreeable, but then 
Mr. Savage is not the man to risk going down himself into the quicksands 


of aestheticism. MICHAEL WILLIAMS 
THE SEASON'S PAUSE. By W. J. Strachan. Secker & Warburg, 7s. 6d. 


In this book of verse—by a schoolmaster who has frequently visited 
Cornwall—we are given a collection vivid for its word pictures, and pun- 
gent with atmosphere. The Cornish poems in particular have this power 
to stimulate, conveying in a few powerful lines and similes the vast dra- 
matic quality of the subject. This is a book which should appeal to all 
poetry lovers, including as it does, verses verging from the intellectual to 
the emotional and lyrical; indeed, one of the author’s strong points is 
that he manages to combine both. Yet his method is solely his own; 
he is no copyist, but has the capacity for speaking from his own deep 
experience, hence his power of expression, and that certain loneliness of 
spirit which transports as good music does. If it were possible in a few 
words to sum up The Season's Pause, it might be said perhaps that in 
reading it one’s vision is enlarged, one’s senses sharpened, so that from a 
quiet room suddenly one can smell the earth and taste the sting of rime, 
and be at one for a time with the vast elemental forces beyond the limits 


of our own small age. MARY WILLIAMS 


THE LITTLE GUIDES: CORNWALL. By Arthur L. Salmon, 
revised by H. Ronald Hicks. Methuen & Batsford, 7s. 6d. 


First published in 1903, this little guide book has now been revised. Its 
main advantage is that it contains a mass of relevant information, facts, 
figures and—sometimes, not often enough perhaps—fantasy; and that it 
can easily be carried in the pocket. It is even handier than one of the 
Penguin books, though considerably dearer. For anyone seeking quickly 
to verify information, here is a most comprehensive, alphabetically arranged 
list of Cornish towns and parishes, any of which can also be traced on an 
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accompanying map. If the book as a whole seems rather over-weighted 
with intimate detail about churches and saints, it should be remembered 
that it was written at the turn of the last century, when guide books were 
rigidly fashioned on these lines. Even so, this pre-occupation with eccle- 
siastical matters sometimes produces surprising space-allocations. Perran- 
zabulo, a tiny village, is given about the same space as Penzance, the 
largest and most highly populated town in Cornwall. On the other hand 
Truro, dismissed in a recent travel book in seven or eight lines, here wins 
three packed pages. It is a merit of the book, from the informative point 
of view, that not only towns but places and even hills (such as Brown 
Willy) are described in considerable detail. Essentially a book of reference. 


CORNISH MYSTERY. By Derek McCulloch. Sidgwick & Jackson, 6s. 


It would be interesting to know the proportion of children’s adventure 
stories that have Cornwall as their setting. Quite a lot, one fancies, and 
with good reason too. In Cornwall there is, ready-made, just the atmos- 
phere for mystery and adventure—craggy cliffs, wild seas, blustering gales, 
rocks and caves, even sinister unused tin mines. Having made good use 
of this background for an earlier novel, in Cornish Mystery Derek Mc- 
Culloch returns to the Cornish scene for a lively adventure tale that will 
delight children of most ages, and of both sexes. As befits “ Uncle Mac,” 
until recently of the B.B.C., he is adept at crisp and racy dialogue, and 
the story—a grand mix-up of modern day spies and schoolboy detectives 
—flows along at a good pace. At times the writing is a bit slip-shod, but 
this is a fault hardly likely to be noticed by juvenile readers, 


CORNWALL’S FINEST! 


Whilst we do not consider ourselves boastful, 
we do take pride in the fact that we have the 
finest Service Station in Cornwall. 


We have been in the Motor Business since the 


very early days and from experience gained can 
offer really first class service. 


Our equipment is of the most modern and our 
mechanics are highly skilled. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON OUR SERVICES 


TRURO 
Phone 2581 
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GEORGE MANNING-SANDERS. Born in Cornwall a long, long time 
ago. (Mother one of the proud Cornish). Has remained in the Duchy 
ever since, except for the lapse of a few years into the county of 
Devon. Has published three novels, and contributed short stories, 
mainly dealing with Cornish types, to English Review, Criterion, New 
Statesman, Manchester Guardian, and most of the literary journals 
of England. Also plays and stories to the B.B.C. Lately has been 
giving attention to the writing of plays and the painting of pictures, 
in a stubborn belief that the two arts have a subtle affinity. 


ALLEN CURNOW. A New Zealander with “remote Cornish origins,” 
he recently visited Cornwall for the first time, and the two poems 
printed in this issue were written as a result. The elegy is on the 
death of his father, who had the Cornish name of Tremayne Curnow. 
Well-known as a poet in his own country, Allen Curnow has also 
contributed poems to several English papers, including Penguin New 
Writing and Poetry (London). He recently edited A Book of New 
Zealand Verse, 1923-49, and several small volumes of his poems have 
been published in New Zealand. 


P. A. LANYON-ORGILL. Born in North Wales and spent much of his 
early life in Cornwall, where his family has been established since 
before the Conquest. Educated himself during school-holidays, later 
at Balliol College, Oxford. Served in Royal Navy in intelligence and 
meteorological branches, including long periods in the Arctic regions. 
Has travelled widely throughout the Far East, India, and Egypt, as 
well as nearer home. Author of several books and more than fifty 
articles on Oriental subjects, especially the South Sea Islands, and 
also on Keltic studies, archaeology, ornithology, meteorology, as well 
as contributions to humorous periodicals. A member of many learned 
societies, he has received honorary degrees from the Universities of 
Vienna and Alexandria, and many other awards. 


DAVID ST. J. THOMAS. Son of Gilbert Thomas, the author and critic. 
Born at Romford, Essex, in 1929. Moved to Devon in 1939, and now 
lives at Teignmouth. Is keenly devoted to Westcountry. Specially 
interested in the more recent history of Devon and Cornwall. Con- 
tributor to various Westcountry and other periodicals. Spends spare 
time running the family’s “ Paddington to Seagood” model railway 
and travelling by train. 


LAWRENCE MAKER. A Cornishman of the East. Born 1902 and has 
spent all his life at Callington. Free-lance Journalist. For 30 years 
a contributor to London and Provincial press, specializing in Cornish 
subjects. Methodist local preacher; Author of Cob and Moorstone 
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(The curious history of some Cornish Methodist Chapels); Bard of 
the Gorsedd of Cornwall (“ Man of the Chapels”). His recent broad- 
cast included a talk on “ Neville Burnard—Cornish Sculptor.” 


SVEN BERLIN. Born 1911, at Sydenham, London. Swedish father and 


English mother. Educated at St. Winifred’s, Kenley, Crystal Palace 
Engineering School, Zelia Raye School of Dancing, London, and Red- 
ruth Art School. For many years had a successful career as a stage 
dancer, then gave it up to become a painter. Came to St. Ives about 
1938, and has lived there ever since, though away three years during 
the war serving in the R.A. and R.E.C.C.E. Regiments in the invasion 
of France. In recent years has turned increasingly to sculpting, 
which he feels to be his natural medium. Exhibitions of his work 
have been held at the Lefevre and St. George’s Galleries, London, at 
Manchester, and at Downing’s Bookshop, St. Ives, and the St. Ives 
Art Gallery. One of the earliest members of the Crypt Group, he is 
a founder member of the new Penwith Society of Arts in Cornwall. 
Author of many poems and essays on art and of Alfred Wallis 
(Nicholson & Watson). In addition to sculpting projects, he is now 
working on three new books: Disturbance in the West, a history of 
an aspect of creative development in Cornwall; Notebooks of an 
OP/ACK; and Ben Blossom, an autobiography. 


S. H. GARDINER. One of the Lamorna group of painters, he began his 


art training at Reading University College under W. G. Collingwood, 
one-time secretary to Ruskin. After six years’ training he travelled to 


One of the Finest Positions in Cornwall 
On the water’s edge 
A very first-class Hotel with wonderful unrivalled 
views, overlooking Falmouth Harbour (one of 


the world’s finest natural harbours). Fine un- 
interrupted views of Yachting and Shipping. 


GREENBANK HOTEL 
RAC. FALMOUTH 


Private suites, modern conveniences. Wonderful 
sea lounge, own pier adjoining hotel. Sea and 
Trout fishing available. 


FULLY LICENSED COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
GOOD CUISINE, WINES AND COMFORT 


Illustrated Tariff on application to The Manager 


Telephone : Telegrams : 
Falmouth 440/441 Greenbank Hotel, Falmouth 
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America and spent some years there teaching painting. When he first 
came to Cornwall he had to work as a deck hand on fishing boats, 
then gradually he began to sell his pictures. Later he exhibited at 
the Royal Academy, the Royal Scottish Academy, Walker Gallery, 
Liverpool and other galleries, and held a one-man show at the Fine 
Art Society Gallery in Bond Street. He was among the first Cornish 
artists to be patronised by Royalty, one of his canvases being purchased 
by the late Queen Maud of Norway. He exhibits regularly with the 
St. Ives and the Newlyn Societies of Artists. 


J. COBURN WITHEROP. Born in Liverpool. Studied at the Liverpool 


ERMA HARVEY JAMES. Of Scots parentage, but spent childhood in 


J. W. SCOBELL ARMSTRONG. Now retired to his family home at 


College of Art, and the Royal College of Art, London. Trained as 
an engraver and later became interested in tempera painting. Member 
of the Royal Cambrian Academy of Arts, the Liverpool Academy of 
Arts, the Sandon Studios Society of Arts, Liverpool and the Penwith 
Society of Arts in Cornwall. First visited St. Ives in 1938, and was 
until recently a member of the St. Ives Society of Artists, and a regular 
contributor to their exhibitions. His recent work has been strongly 
influenced by the Cornish landscape and atmosphere. Has exhibited 
in London, at Burlington House and the National Gallery, the Royal 
Scottish Academy, South Africa, U.S.A. and many provincial galleries 
in this country, has been represented in travelling exhibitions of the 
Arts Council of Great Britain, and has had works purchased for the 
permanent collections of Manchester, Salford, Liverpool, Bradford, 
Birkenhead, Cardiff, and by the Contemporary Arts Society, and the 
Arts Council of Great Britain. 


Cornwall and has been returning to the county at regular intervals 
ever since. Studied for five years at an Art School and says that she 
spent a subsequent ten years unlearning almost everything she was 
taught there. Worked for some time at a commercial studio in 
London. Contributed articles and embroidery features to various 
educational periodicals and women’s magazines in England and France. 
With an interlude of designing Inn Signs for Whitbread, has recently 
specialised in work on linen and embroidered pictures. She had a 
one-man show at Heals in June, 1948, and her work has been exhibited 
by the Arts Council. She is a member of the Design Committee of 
the Embroiderers’ Guild. 


Nancealverne, Penzaiice, after ten years as judge of the Plymouth and 
Cornwall county court circuit. During this period he became nationally 
known for his wise, and often very humorous pronouncements on 
some of the many legal entanglements which he had to attempt to 
unravel. For many years he practised as a barrister, and also took 
a great interest in education—writing a treatise on “ The Trade Con- 
tinuation Schools of Germany.” During the Great War he worked 
in the Directorate of Military Intelligence, and was later assistant legal 
adviser to the Foreign Office, and then legal adviser to the Reparations 
Department of the Board of Trade. He wrote, in War and Treaty 
Legislation, a book which became a text-book in the courts. More 
recently he has blossomed into print as the author of a book of poems, 
Victorian Verses, under the nom-de-plume, John Scobell. Throughout 
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his life Judge Scobell Armstrong has taken a great personal interest 
in Cornish affairs, and notably those of Penzance and district. His 
home has often been the venue for local events, such as garden parties, 
cattle shows. He has made a careful study of the work of John Opie, 
many of whose paintings of the Scobell family hang on the walls of 
Nancealverne. 


ELIZABETH BEARD. Lived in Cornwall for five years and still visits it 
frequently. Runs a small community house as an experiment in living, 
the idea of which arose whilst living in Cornwall. Travels both for 
business and pleasure. Loves the theatre, skating, ambling down 
country lanes and playing the piano and has too many hobbies. Has 
lived in the provinces, in a London Suburb, in London and abroad but 
prefers Cornwall and next to that Brittany. 


BURNESS MARTIN. On the Editorial staff of the Cornish Times for 
five years. She writes: “My interests and specialities are mixed; 
agriculture on one hand, and the arts—the whole enchanting lot of 
*em—on the other. My Cornish connections? Cornwall is my spiri- 
tual home, and although born in Essex (1912) I have lived mentally 
in the county since I was old enough to think consecutively. Was a 
free-lance journalist and market gardener before coming ‘home’ six 
years ago; entangled at one time with the British Model Theatre and 
Puppet Guild, and helped run a chain of libraries. Life-long interests 
(apart from Cornwall), literature, art and music. Hobbies? My job 
—which is fortunate! Am not a hard-boiled reporter, I’m afraid. 
Beliefs? That it is better to be kind than clever.” 


Est. 1904 Phone Pz. 3413 COMFORT 


CIVILITY 
Our windows show a large 
and interesting selection of COURTESY 


Diamond and Gem- Set CLEANLINESS 
Jewellery, Silver and Sil- 


ver Plate, Barometers, Open daily 7 p.m. to 11 p.m. 
Clocks, Watches aud for Hot Suppers 
Souvenirs 


Sundays: 3 p.m. to 11 p.m. 


YOUR ENQUIRIES WILL 
RECEIVE OUR COURTEOUS Parties Catered for 


ATTENTION at any time 


E. |. HUTCHEN 
COSY CAFE 


Jewellers & Silversmiths 


64 CAUSEWAY HEAD PENZANCE 


PENZANCE Phone 2844 for table 
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T. H. MURRIN.. Born at Exeter, but has lived and worked in Truro so 
long that he may almost be considered a Cornishman. Educated at 
Truro St. George’s and Truro College. Married a Truro girl. Was 
on active service with the Royal Artillery in World War I. Fairly 
well known among the farming community of West Cornwall, and so 

interested in agricultural and country affairs, that he sometimes feels 

the urge to write about them. Now resides at Penzance. 


S. UGLOW. Born in 1888—a member of farming family in Launceston 
district—now a retired village schoolmaster. His early writing was 
confined to dialect sketches, published in a small volume, Down tu 
the Varm, in 1912. Now, with ample leisure to resume this latent 
ambition, he records old West Country customs, farming operations 
and experiences; some have appeared in West Country Magazine, 

Somerset Countryman and Country Living. 


RICHARD JENKIN. Bardic name Map Dyvroeth (Son of Exile). Comes 
of a Mousehole family. Unfortunately not born in Cornwall, and 
until now little opportunity to live there. Home now in St. Mewan, 
near St. Austell, but most of each year spent at Manchester University 
making up for time otherwise occupied in the Army during and since 
the war. Eventually hopes to return to Cornwall for good. 


THE CORNISH LIBRARY 
PAINTINGS FROM CORNWALL 7s. 6d. 


An account of Cornwall’s art colonies, biographical notes on artists, 
and reproductions of work by Ben Nicholson, Barbara Hepworth, S. 
J. Lamorna Birch, John A. Park, Dod Procter, Leonard J. Fuller, 
) Charles Simpson, Marjorie Mostyn, Bryan Wynter, Sven Berlin, Peter 
i Lanyon, Segal, W. Barns Graham, Charles Pears, S. H. Gardiner, 
Stuart Armfield, and many others. 


WITCHERY OF THE WEST 6s. 


} By Georgina Penny. Legends of Cornwall—the Giant of St. Michael’s 
Mount, The Haunting of Tregeagle, Stories of the Small People, ru 
many other famous tales—with twelve line drawings by Hilda M. Quic 
and a Foreword by Reginald Arkell. 


LEAVES FROM A CORNISH NOTEBOOK 6s. 


By “John Penwith’. A se.ection of essays by one of Cornwall's 
leading journalists. With a Foreword by Judge J. W. Scobell Arm- 
strong, and eight pages of photographs of Cornwall. 


AVAILABLE FROM BOOKSELLERS OR DIRECT FROM 


THE CORNISH LIBRARY, 
PETER’S COTTAGE, SENNEN COVE, PENZANCE, CORNWALL 
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NORMAN LEVINE. A Canadian who came to Britain on a Beaver Club 
Scholarship for at least two years, he has lived for most of that time 
in St. Ives, from where he hopes to operate a new publishing company, 
The Totem Press. One of the first publications of the company will 
be The Tight-Rope Walker, a selection of his own poems, including 
many with Cornish themes. During the war Norman Levine served 
in England with the Royal Canadian Air Force, after which he returned 
to McGill University, where he was awarded several prizes for writing 
and literature. He has contributed stories and poems to many Cana- 
dian and English magazines, and hopes that his first novel will shortly 
be published over here. He has written a thesis on Ezra Pound and 


His Sense of the Past, and is now working at a book on Thomas Hardy 
and a novel about St. Ives. 


GUIDO MORRIS. Born 1910, when the sun was in Cancer: son, grand- 

son and great-grandson of clergy. Educated mainly by his father, 
living in a country rectory in Devonshire: trained as a naturalist, 
learned English, received a. grounding in Latin, and acquired biblio- 
philic habits. Began work as personal laboratory assistant to Dr. S. 
Zuckerman, 1932, incurring considerable influence from this training. 
In 1935 abandoned scientific studies to print, and came, in 1936, into 
intimate association with the visionary Gordon Craig, then in Paris. 
Served as a private in the R.A.M.C. in 1940-44, and under the en- 
couragement of a Jewish officer began the study of Hebrew. Writes 
poetry and draws. Founded The Latin Press in April, 1935, at Lang- 
ford, near Bristol, and moved to Saint Ives in April, 1946. The Press 
is situated on The Wastrel, in old Saint Ives, near to The Island. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


TO THE BUSINESS MANAGER, “ THE CORNISH REVIEW,,!" 
PETER’S COTTAGE, SENNEN COVE, PENZANCE, CORNWALL 


Please send me, post free, the next three issues of 
The Cornish Review, beginning with No. ........ 


I enclose Cheque/P.O. for eight shillings. 


If you wish to take out an annual subscription as a 
gift or on behalf of one of your friends, please write 
down their names and addresses and send with Cheque 
or P.O. for 8s. 
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BOOKS BY DENYS VAL BAKER. 


(Published by SyLVAN PREss) 
THE WHITE ROCK 
a novel, 9s. 6d. 


WORLDS WITHOUT END 
short stories, 10s. 6d. 


(Published by SaAMpson Low) 
THE MORE WE ARE TOGETHER 
a novel, 8s. 6d. 


THE RETURN OF UNCLE WALTER 
short stories, 8s. 6d. 


THE WIDENING MIRROR 
a novel, 8s. 6d. 


BOOKS BY DENYS VAL BAKER 


Printers 


Bookbinders 


F. WORDEN & SON 
Market Place 


Marazion 
Phone 53. 
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WATCHES, CLOCKS, INSTRUMENTS 
AND JEWELLERY 


The quickest, most reliable and efficient repair service 
in the country is in Cornwall. People all over Britain are 
sending their repair work to : 


‘THE PILOT WATCH COMPANY 


No job is too small, none too large or difficult for 
our expert technicians. 


Collection and delivery of large clocks throughout 
Cornwall. 


For immediate attention "Phone, write or call at: 
THE PILOT WATCH COMPANY 


14, BOSCAWEN STREET, TRURO. ’*PHoNE: 3124 
(Entrance in passage way beside Burton’s the Tailors) 


JEANNE STANLEY W. T. WARREN 
makes 


RUSHWORK BASKETS 


PENZANCE 
ST. JUST 


for all purposes MOUSEHOLE 


Quality Bread and Cakes 


RESTAURANT 


10 THE TERRACE 


PENZANCE 
West Trevilvas 


Grampound Road 


Best Food and Service 
Cornwall 
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the little place with big connections 


Throughout the five continents, Porthcurno is a 
name that stands for Britain. For it is from 
Porthcurno Cable Station (or ‘ PK ’, as it is known to 
countless telegraphists) that a whole system of 
submarine cables radiates to all parts of the world. 
One might call it the “ Clapham Junction” of 
telegraphic traffic, though it’s not so impressive to 
look at — just a cluster of white buildings set in 
a Cornish valley, with the sea behind and a single 
road leading inland eleven miles to Penzance. 

It’s a desolate enough spot, and few people would 
realise that under its quiet exterior there buzzes 
constantly a two-way stream of traffic from all parts 
of Britain to all parts of the world over cables owned 
and maintained by 


AND WIRELESS 


CABLE AND WIRELESS LIMITED 
Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
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